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The Personality of Childhood 


Copyright 1895 by John D. Wattles & Co. 


SXCEDITORIAL 


Salvation Salvation is not a thing of the 
a Present Blessing. future, but of the present. Eternal 
life does not begin after death, but it is here and now. 
Jesus says to his disciples: “ Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, He that heareth my word, and believeth 
him that sent me, hath eternal life [not shall have, 
but hath, eternal life], and cometh not into judgment, 
but hath passed [not shall pass, but hath, passed] out 
of death into life.” The believer im Jesus is not to 
pray for salvation, but is to give tl.ardks for it. 








= 
Influence 1m the gonservation of forces there 
of idle Words. js never a word lost in the universe. 


Even “ idle words” have their results. They may be 
spoken thoughtlessly, and forgotten quickly, by the 
speaker, but they have eutered into the forces of the 


** Never a word is spoken, 
But it trembles in the air, 
And the truant voice has sped, 
To vibrate everywhere ; 
And perhaps far off in eternal years 
The echo may ring upon our ears.” 
In view of this truth, what added force there is in the 
saying of Jesus,“I say unto you, that every idle 
word that men.shall speak, they shall give account 
thereof in the day of judgment” ! 


~ 
oN 


Enjoying a child’s presence and 
understanding a child’s nature are 
different things. The capacity for 
the first is no necessary sign of a capacity for the 
second ; but one who studies nature is pretty sure to 
enjoy the presence of nature. Failure to recognize 
this truth often results in appointing the wrong per- 
son to teach little children. A lady, who for years 
enjoyed being with little children and teaching them 
to be useful, would often entertain them, while they 
worked, by reading to them. But whether she knew 
eniough of child-nature to have any discrimination in 
the selection of that reading, is quite another ques- 
tion. A father enjoys the presence of his boy when 
he tosses*him in the air or tickles him with a straw. 
But that is no sign that he will exercise proper care 
about what he says or does in the boy’s presence, or 
that he will not make demands upon him which his 
nature is quite incapable of responding to. To un- 
derstafid the weakness and strength of child-nature 
is an acquirement quite apart from, and above, enjoy- 
ing fun-making with the children. 

se 


Enjoying, no Sign of 
Understanding 
a Child. 


It is sometimes easier to do a hard 
thing than an easy one. That end 
in which there is little interest, or toward which there 
ig little inducement to summon all one’s powers, may 
be far from accomplishment, however simple it seem. 
Qn the other hand, the work which at first we shrink 
from may, when once entered, so engage us, mind and 
heart, that its very difficulty becomes itself a part of 
that interest which forgets difficulty. Mrs. Ballington 
Booth narrates what she calls one of “ the most fright- 
ful cases ever reported to us.” It was the case of a 
woman found dying alone in the agonies of privation, 
squalor, and filth indescribable. -But on sof the brave 
Salvation Army girls, who found and attended her, 
closed her letter to Mrs. Booth’with these words : “Oh! 
I shall never again need spurring to go out after the 
lost. I thank God more than ever that I am a‘slum- 
mer.’ After yesterday, I can never be anything else.” 
It would have been difficult for such a heroic soul to 
say, “ I can never do such as that again.” It is not 
easy to turn away from a duty when one is sensible 
of the pressure and the claims of duty. 


a 


Easiness 
of Difficulty. 


Through what we have seen, we 
shall see. Every past experience 
is, as it were, a new lens added to 
the organ of vision. It is because we have come to 
understand some things that we can hope to under- 
stand others. Every truth which we have received, 
colors the new truth which comes into the range of 


Seeing through 
what we have Seen. 


by his own practice the difficulty of making a run of 
perfect evenness, who best appreciates the degree of 
evenness with which such a run is made by another. 
That which has come into the field of one’s own 
effort, is that which first arrests his attention in the 
efforts of another. All our activities, therefore, be- 
come important modifiers of all our perceiving. No 
matter how pure and how glorious the spectacle that 
éne may look upon, he must’ look upon it through 
the memories of things seen before. That which 
his gaze has revelled in, will largely determine the 
aspect which the new vision has for his soul. , We 
must consent to turn our gaze only upon things pure, 
things true, if we would see purely and truly in the 
future. It is of the firstimportance, as we walk along 
the avenues of life, to decide which things we shall 
open our eyes to, and which things we shall turn away 
from. 


CAB 


The Peril of Larger Life. 


T GENERALLY pays to look past. the first ap- 
pearance of things. A recent writer draws a 
strong contrast between the actual condition of Chris- 
tendom and the laws of life laid down by its Founder 
in the Sermon on the Mount. This writer points out 
that Jesus calls upon his followers to take no thought 
for the morrow. But it is in pagan countries that 
people are most free from care as to the future, while 
in Christian countries the anxiety is the greatest. 
There is more fret and care in a year of New York 
city life than in a century of Hindoostan. He bids 
men labor not for the meat which perisheth, but for 
that which endureth unto eternal life. Yet itis in 
Christian countries that men, women, and children 
toil for the things which perish in the using, while 
pagan and Muslim countries enjoy far more leisure, 
He bids them lay up for themselves, not treasures 
upon earth, but in heaven. Yet Christian nations 
are distinguished from all others by the accumulation 
of material wealth, and they sometimes argue for the 
superiority of Christianity to other forms of faith 
from this very fact. He bids Christians to exercise 
the spirit of forgiveness and patience, turning the left 
cheek when the right is smitten. Yet it is character- 
istic of Christian nations that they possess greater 
skill in destruction, and spend more thought, time, 
and money on the arts of taking away. life, than do 
any others. 

All this is true, but it does not prove that Christen- 
dom is more aliengto the life and spirit of its Founder 
than is the rest of mankind. With all these outer 
seemings of non-conformity, it is within the bounds 
of Christendom that Christ’s thought shapes the lives 
of men, And it is certain also that, in so far as other 
countries are converted to Christianity, these curious 
contradictions will attend the process. They will in- 
crease in wealth, in the care which naturally attends 
its accumulation, in the power to defend life and 
property by the destruction of life. They will look 
less Christian; when tested by these external tests, for 
becoming Christian. 

The truth seems to be that our Lord had in view 
the especial temptations which would beset Christians 

































































































































5° . 
and Christian nations more than others, when he ut- 
tered his words of warning. He was come to bestow 
a larger life on mankind. That gift, it is true, was 
spiritual life first of all. He was going to make men 
alive to spiritual and ethical realities as they never 
had been, and to awaken in them the consciousness 
of sharing in the eternal life of God in the Spirit. 
But out of this spiritual root were to grow the fruits 
of a new civilization, of a new politic and a new 
economic life. Because men felt, as never before, that 
the world was their Father’s work, and no corner of 
it given over to the powefs of darkness, they would 
press forward to investigate its whole contents scien- 
tifically, and to master its resources economically, as 
never before. Because their affections toward those 
of their own households have been quickened into 
fuller activity, they will plan and spare that their 
future may be assured against want. Because they 
realize the worth and interest of human life, personal 
and social, they will plan for its defense with more 
zeal, and with the intelligence and success which zeal 
generates. Because they have turned their backs on 
the vices of sloth and spendthriftery, they will grow 
wealthier by force of accumulation. 

In all this there is no harm, if the main thing be 
kept well in view. If the man has faith in God 
through it all, so that no trust in wealth, no confi- 
dence in science, no assurance of safety through 
weapons of war, ever darkens his vision of God or 
lowers his sense of dependence on the Giver of all 
good, then he has faced the “perils and overcome 
them. In every stage of civilization the peril is that 
of putting the creature for the Creator in our affec- 
tions and our trust, of being so full of the secondary 
things as to have no room for the greatest of all. 
And the peril increases, of course, as the abundance 
of earthly possessions grows upon us. The develop- 
ment of qualities needed for the conquest of nature 
to our service carries with it the risk of contentment 
with what that conquest brings. 

It did not seem that that peril would be a great 
one when our Saviour gathered around him a hand- 
ful of fishermen, who left what the Scotchman called 
“their wheen o’ auld boats and nets,” to follow one 
who had not where to lay his head. He might well 
have been expected to regard his followers as safe 
from such perils. But his prophetic insight and 
foresight told him of a day when the handful of 
fishermen would be replaced by the great, powerful, 
and warlike nations who confess his name. So, with 
what might have seemed an irony, he gazes beyond 
the poverty and obscurity of the present of his fol- 
lowers to the future so different from it, and utters 
the warnings we need,—that no man’s life consists in 
the abundance of things he owns, or his safety in the 
abundance of protections he can gather around him. 
Equally it might have seemed that the reception of 
his gospel-was to bring in an age of peace and har- 
mony among men. But he said, “ Not peace, but a 
sword!” 

There is yet another truth implied for us in Christ’s 
warnings. Earthly riches carry with them peril to 
the spiritual life of men and nations. But spiritual 
riches bring with them a still more subtle peril. The 
gospel and its institutions offer the very best dis- 
cipline for the development of habits of order and 
virtue. We may, however, come to regard these also 
apart from their divine source, and, to allow the sense 
of them to choke the spiritual lifé in us. The peril 
of this Christian Pharisaism is not far from any one of 
us,—is nearest to those who have the sense of being 
brought into a larger spiritual life. With these fan- 
cied riches, also, we may so burden ourselves that we 
cannot enter the kingdom. These also may destroy 
in us the simplicity and humility of the childlike 
heart, which knows nothing but its dependence upon 
the Giver of good. 

We need, therefore, to give a still wider applica- 
tion to the Master’s warnings, and to know the perils 
which attend this wealth no less than the other, that 
we muy not come befure him as the rich, who are 
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sent empty away, but as the poor, whom he can fill 
with his good things. 





Words are never definitive, beyond 
the possibility of a misunderstanding 


Creating 
or Multiplying. . ; 
in their use. At the best they can 


only suggest the idea intended by them. They can 
always be looked at in more than one light, and be taken 
in more than one sense, An illustration of this is 
given in the following letter from a Rhode Island 
clergyman : 


In my weekly study of your most excellent paper I noticed, 
in Dr. MeLaren’s article on “‘ The World’s Bread,” this sen- 
tence, ‘‘He did not create bread, but multiplied it.” Is that 
the opinion of the Editor? Must He not have created in order 
to multiply? If you think worth while, please answer in the 
column of Notes on Open Letters, 


To “create” suggests the idea of calling into exist- 
ence that which before had no being. Yet “ create” is 
used in the Bible interchangeably with “make.” God 
said, “‘Let us make man.” “So God created man.” 
“The Lord formed man out of the dust of the ground.” 
Did God create, or make, or form man? or did he do all 
three? Jesus certainly did not create the bread for the 
multitude, in the sense that he had no basis of bread be- 
fore him to bless and to break ; but he, by divine power, 
multiplied, or increased, the five loaves which were in 
his hands. Here the multiplying involved the power 
which can create; but the lesson which the miracle 
seems designed to teach would have been lost if Jesus 
had called the bread into being without making use of 
the little that was already in hand. If we bring what 
we have to Jesus, he can increase it, or multiply it, 
beyond all human sight or power. So far as we are con- 
cerned, the multiplying of what we have and are in the 
service of Jesus is equivalent to the creation of what did 
not before exist; but it is, in one sense, the increasing, 
or multiplying, of the little that is started with. 


= 


Another admission of a puzzle over 
words comes from a reader in New 
York state, who wonders how the 
Editor can think that “ doing” is better than “ trying.” 
He says: 


Doing Better than 
Trying. 


I have often made the remark that the editorials in The Sun- 
day School Times were of great value to me,—worth far more 
than the price of the paper. In fact, their value cannot be 
estimated by dollars and cents. I never fail to read them, and 
in many instances I find it necessary to study them. In my 
study of “ Doing, not Trying,” in the number for December 29, 
I was not able to make myself agree with you. Can we “'do” 
without effurt? Is there not the element of “trying” found in 
effort? .. . See, for example, Ephesians 4 : 3 [‘‘ Endeavoring to 
keep the unity of the Spirit, imthe bond of peace”). Are we 
not to try? Can a person do his best without effort? And are 
we not to do our best for Him who lives to stimulate us to 
éffort, exertion, diligence? Can you help me out of the dif- 
ficulty? I desire to be right and to do right. In fact, as far as 
I know, I am ¢rying to do right. Shall I continue to éry, or 
discontinue ? 


Of course, we cannot do anything without an effort, 
and doing involves striving. Therefore we must strive 
in doing, but it is the doing that should be in our minds 
as we move out on the path of duty, and not the trying 
todo. One who was an expert marksman, showing his 
skill in hitting glass balls tossed up into the air before 
him, said that if he took aim at the balls he was likely 
to miss them; but if he fired at the balls without aiming 
—without stopping {o take aim—he was pretty sure to 
hit them. It ismmuch the same in every effort of life,— 
shooting is better than aiming. He who makes aiming 
his aim, usually ends with aiming. Witty Dr. Gray, of 
The Interior, in replying to a brother editor who an- 
nounced that he was aiming to make the best religious 
paper in the country, said, “ Yes, brother.—you have been 
aiming at that a long while, but why don’t you shoot ?.” 
Similar counsel is given to those who say they are trying 
not to lie, or trying to be honest. Doing is better than 
trying, and one whose mind is bent on the doing will 
waste no thought on the trying. But so many persons 
seem to feel that the mere “trying” is meritorious, 
whether they succeed or fail in what they are com- 
mauded tu‘ do” and to “ be,” 
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Fraternity. 
By John B. Tabb. 


KNOW not but in every leaf 
That sprang to life along with me, 
Was written all the joy and grief 
Thenceforth my fate to be. 


The wind that whispered to the earth, 
The bird that sang its earliest lay, 

The flower that blossomed at my birth,— 
My kinsmen all were they. 


Ay, but for fellowship with these 
I had not been—nay, might not be; 
Nor they but vagrant melodies 
Till harmonized to me. 
' 


St. Charles College, Ellicott City, Md. 
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How to Use the Dictionary. 
By Professor Dr. Albert S. Cook. 


T HAS become so much the fashion, in speaking of 
Dr. Holmes, to call him “the genial Autocrat,” 
that we are sometimes in danger of forgetting how tart a 
lesson he could sometimes read us, under cover of his 
geniality,—tart, and yet salutary, for he seldom told us 
anything that we were not the better for knowing, unless 
we happened to be already as wise on the subject as he, 
which was rarely the case. To illustrate this point, here 
is an extract from one of his brief lectures on the use of 
language: 

“You see, my friends, what immense conclusions, 
touching our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor, 
may be reached by means of very insignificant premises. 
This is eminently true of manners and forms of speech ; 
a movemept or.a phrase often tells you all you want to 
know about a person, Thus ‘ How’s your health?’ (com- 
monly pronounced hadilth), instead of ‘ How do you do?’ 
or ‘How are you?’ or calling your little dark entry a 
‘hall,’ and youf old, rickety, one-horse wagon a ‘ ker- 
ridge ;’ or telling a person who has been trying to please 
you that he has given you pretty good ‘ sahtisfahction ;’ 
or saying that you ‘remember of’ such a thing, or that 
you have been ‘stoppin’’ at Deacon Somebody’s.” 

One frequently hears expressions of the kind here cen; 
sured,—or, at least, expressions which need correction, 
—and from the lips of people who pass for educated, too, 
Thus, within the last two or three weeks, I have heard a 
young and pretty high-school teacher say cudlinary, the 
cull riming with dud, On Christmas Day a preacher said 
zennith and rayquiem, and apparently coined the word 
seclusiveness. A recent letter contained the word sealed, 
where ceiled was meant. Ata college examination this 
year, the word prescience, occurring in a question, was by 
one Senior pronounced with the second syllable long and 
emphatic, precisely as in the word science. Four Seniors 
were ignorant of the meaning of the word, and requested 
an explanation of it. 

Only a few days ago I began to read an article, but 
was soon confronted by such words as dynes and ergs, 
casually introduced, as though they ought to be familiar 
to every reader. With shame I was obliged to admit to 
myself that I was ignorant of their meaning, and that I 
could not intelligently read further until I was better 
informed. 

In the November number of a certain popular maga- 
zine was a beautifully illustrated article, in which oc- 
curred the following words, among others: cheetah, 
chupatties, mofussil, annas, charpies, syces, gharries, chunam, 
khansamah, chunar, caftan, mongooses. Will the gen- 
tle reader, without rising from his chair or opening a 
book, kindly endeavor to assign a definition to each of 
thesé words? In the same article appeared a series of 
words, different in origin, of which a few may serve as 
specimens: é@ageres, prestige, causeuse, faience, cachet, 
boulevards, absinthe, ennui, fagades. Will the gentle 
reader, if perchance ignorant of French, simply pro- 
nounce these words? Will he pronounce the following, 
again from the same article ?+-mustaches, ornate, isolated, 
gaunt, acacia, Armada, predecessors, sinecure, equipages, 
broughams, pariah, landaus. If hé has done this to his 
own satisfaction, will he further assixt me by defining 
thé words crenellated, Lascinets, mango, barbican, aud em- 
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brasures? And finally, will he co-operate with me by 
deciding whether sundown is a word that ought to be ad- 
mitted into literature?—printed literature, I mean, not 
in dialect. 

_ By this time, perhaps, the reader who has so far 
obliged me will have had a new illustration of the need 
of a good dictionary. He will be inclined, too, I think, 
if a tolerably well educated person, to say that, when he 
has occasion to consult a dictionary, it is chiefly for hard 
words,—that is, foreign, new, or otherwise unusual words, 
It isstated that the first English dictionaries were compiled 
to supply just such a need. Says an excellent authority, 
“ Down to the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
dictionary intended for popular use was the dictionary of 
hard words.” 

If I now say that the English words which have given 
me the most trouble in the past few days have been fairly 
common ones, including fretted, ribs, and phalanz, it may 
sound surprising. Yet such is the case. These words 
occur within less than a hundred lines of the first book 
of “Paradise Lost.” My difficulties arose from en- 
deavoring to picture with my imagination what the poet 
intended. The quotation of the Miltonic passages will 
perhaps make this clearer: 


“ Anon they move 
In perfect phalanz.” 
. “ And digged out ribs of gold.” 
“ The roof was fretted gold.” 


How did Milton conceive a perfect phalanx to be formed ? 
What is the appearance of ribs of gold? How does 
fretted gold look? I am not yet certain what Milton in- 
tended by these expressions, and should be grateful for 
any assistance. ; 

Now a complete and perfect dictionary would contain 
answers to all the questions suggested in this paper. In 
particular, it would teach us how to spell, to pronounce, 
and to define every English word, or every word which 
may be properly used in English without some indica- 
tion that it has not yet been naturalized. It would pre- 
vent our writing sealed for ceiled, pronouncing culinary 
cullinary, or failing to understand what was meant by 

‘eaftan or fretted. But, in order to do this perfectly, it 
must give something of the history of words. There is 
no good reason why we should spell cei! with c, rather 
than s, unless it can be found in its history. How shall 
one determine what was Milton’s conception of his pha- 
lanx, unless through historical inquiry? It certainly 
makes some difference in our understanding of the word 
fretted whether it comes from a verb, meaning adorn ; a 
participle, broken; or a noun, window-grating. Ribs of 
gold is employed in a figurative sense, not a literal. In 
what figurative expressions, if any, had it been em- 
ployed previous to the latter half of the seventeenth 
century ‘ 

It is evident, then, that every thoroughly good dic- 
tionary must, whatever else it is, be etymological and 
historical; in other words, it must give the origin of 
words, and, at least in outline, a history of their mean- 
ings down to the present. And this is what the most 
ambitious dictionaries attempt to do, though none do it 
perfectly. Such dictionaries as the Century, and espe- 
cially the New English Dictionary (unfortunately in- 
complete), are constructed on this plan. One of the 
most recent dictionaries, the Standard, instead of tracing 
the historical evolution of meanings, gives the commonest 
one first, and the more unusual later. Its stress is ac- 
cordingly on current usage,—a convenience to the hur- 
ried and superficial inquirer, but hardly a means of 
grounding the more thorough student in the riches of 
the English tongue. Others give a series of meanings, 
but according to a supposed logical order, the more 
primary senses first, and figurative or derived ones later, 
or else they attempt a compromise between different 
systems of arrangement. 

Having our good dictionary before us, how are we to 
use it? And, first, how are we to use it in order to in- 
sure correct orthography? This is the simplest of all. 
If a person knew the sound of the word cei/, and meant 
to use that word in the sense of ‘ furnish with a ceiling,’ 
but was ignorant of the spelling, he would look under 
every possible spelling of it, as sele, seal, cele, etc., words 
existent or imaginary, until he found a form possessing 
the sense he had in mind. In this case, only ceil would 
fulfil the condition. 

But suppose he wished to ascertain the pronunciation 
of a word; for example, isolate. I will assume that the 
dictionary employed is Webster’s, not because I regard 
it as the best, but because it is the one which has hitherto 
enjoyed the widest circulation, He finds “ |’solate 
(i’s0-lat or Is’0-).” From these cabasistic signs he must 
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decipher the pronunciation. He is no wiser than before 
unless he knows the meanings of these marks. But for 
this he has a key at the bottom of every page, or, rather, 
of any two opposite pages. This key begins, “ dle, sen- 
ute,” etc. In other words, the student gathers that the 
soundof a in ale is represented, in his dictionary, by 4; 
that of ain senate by u. If he is in doubt as to the 
precise sound of a in senate,—it is possible, for in- 
stance, that he himself pronounces the word as if written 
sennut,—he may refer to a guide to pronunciation in the 
front part of the dictionary, and here will learn that this 
a is “a modification of the preceding vowel [4 in de] 
in syllables without accent; wider, ranging between a 
(ale) and & (énd).” Thus proceeding, he discovers that 
“j’su-lat” is to be pronounced as if written ¢ye’-so-late 
(the accent indicating the stressed or emphatic syllable), 
only that the o of so is not quite so long—is, in fact, the 
o of obey. In like manner, “1s’0-lit ” is to be interpreted 
as iss’-o-late, theo as in the first pronunciation, Another 
dictionary might give him the choice of one more pro- 
nunciation, “ 1z’0-lit,” but the procedure would be the 
same. 

The mastery ofthese phonetic symbols, then, or, at all 
events, the ability to discover at will what every symbol 
means, is the secret of using a dictionary to ascertain 
pronunciation. And it must be remembered that every 
dictionary has its own system of phonetic symbols, which 
no other is likely to duplicate. 

To exhibit different schemes of etymology and deriva- 
tion} we will select the adjective dainty. The etymolcgy 
of this word is usually given under the noun dainty, and 
we will take itthence. Inthe New English Dictionary, 
it is as follows: 

“Ta. OF. deintié, daintié, dainté pleasure, tit-bit :—L. 
dignitatem worthiness, worth, beauty, f. dignus worthy. 
The earlier OF. form was in -et, whence DAINTETH. | ” 

The series of meanings in the same dictionary is: 


+1. Valuable, fine, handsome; choice, excellent; pleasant, 
delightful. Obs. or dial. in general sense. 

+2. Precious; hence, rare, scarce. Obs. 

3. Pleasing to the palate, choice, delicate. 

4. Of delicate or tender beauty or grace; delicately pretty ; 
made with delicate taste. 

5. Of persons, etc.: Possessing or displaying delicate taste, 
perception, or sensibility; nice, fastidious, particular; some- 
times, over-nice. 

» +b». With of: Particular or scrupulous about (anything) ; 
careful, chary, or sparing of. Obs. 
te. With infin. : Disinclined or reluctant (to do), 

6. Nice or particular as to the quality of food, comforts, ete. ; 
t luxurious. 

+7. Delicate (in health or constitution). 

8. quasi-adv. Daintily (rare). 

9. Comd., as dainty-chapped, -eared, -fingered, -mouthed, 
-tongued, -toothed adjs. 


Obs. 


Under each of these, except the last, are given from 
two to eight dated quotations, with precise references. 
The + denotes obsolete senses. Under etymology, OF. 
means Old French; L., Latin; a., adopted from; f., 
formed on or from; the colon followed by a dash (:—), 
phonetic descent. 

Let us now compare this exhibit with that in the 
Standard Dictionary. Here the etymology (at the end of 
the article) is: ' 

“T<OF. daintie;< L. dignitas, <dignus, worthy.]” (The 
< means derived from.) This leaves much to be desired, 
on the score both of fulness and of accuracy. 

The meanings are: 

“1. Refined or particular as regards taste; fastidious; 
hence, also, over-nice ; squeamish; as, a dainty fellow. 
2. Delicate and agreeable to the taste; delicious; tooth- 
some; as, a dainty morsel, 3. Deiicate and elegant in 
appearance; well-formed; graceful. 4. Nice or refined 
in behavior ; decorous; as, a dainty manner. 5. Of fine 
sensibilities; sensitive. 67. Costly. : 

But two quotations are given,—under 2 and under 3,— 
both very modern, and neither dated. Of the senses 
given by the New English Dictionary, the obsolete ones 
are ignored, except that part of +1 seems to form +6; 3 
is made 2; 5 and 6 seem to be divided among 1,4, and 5; 
4 becomes 3; and 8 and 9 areignored. In this compari- 
son, the difference of compass and cost must be con- 
sidered. 

Something might be said about the treasures of infor- 
mation, unsuspected by many persons, lurking iu intro- 
ductions, and especially in appendixes, to dictionaries ; 
but this would carry us too far. If a parting suggestion 
might be offered, it would be something like this: Buy 
the best dictionary you can afford ; study its plan atten- 
tively; interpret its signs and contractions by its key or 
keys; and never forget that one may almost educate 
hiuwseli by weans of a good dictivuary, if he knows the 






a 


general scope of its contents, and how to find what he 
wants. 


Yale University. 
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The Sorrows of Childhood. 
By Henry C. McCook, D. D. 


O CONDITION of life is exempt from trials. Life 
begins with acry. Tears are as easily associated 
with infancy, in our thoughts, as smiles. God alone 
knows how much the helpless wee ones suffer who can 
never tell their pains, and only give a wailing sign 
thereof. It is the fashion of adults to think lightly of 
the cares of childhood. The things that give young 
people pain seem trivial from our standpoint. But that 
will be true of us also when wehave passed the earthly 
stage of life, and look down on our present griefs. Does 
that reflection make grief any the less now? The cares 
that children have over their peculiar affairs, their plays, 
their lessons, their failures, disappointments, troubles 
with young friends, may seem light, and even absurd, to 
you; but then you do not have to bear them, and they 
do! The question is not, How do they seem to you, but 
how do they seem to them? Therein lies the difference, 
and a most important one it is. 

Trouble, like prosperity, is relative,—greater or less, 
as conditions vary; and a child’s troubles should be 
judged by a child’s conditions. Remember, too, that a 
child’s experience with sorrow is small, and its power to 
resist and overcome proportionately less, 

Childhood passes, and youth comes on; nevertheless, 
cares remain. Do you think that school duties, respon- 
sibilities, and labors, bring nc trouble? Perhaps you 
would not call them afflictions, but they hurt the young 
heart sorely. School ambitions, disappointments, fail- 
ures, broken friendships, the wrongs and cruelties of 
teachers and seniors, which, even if they are imaginary 
for the most part, sting and plague one all the same,— 
these must be met and borne. 

By and by an occupation has to: be chosen. It is a 
serious thing for a youth. The parent thinks of how it 
perplexes him; but the lad’s anxiety,—who thinks of 
that? Then comes the first tug and tussle with the 
world; the fret of free and vigorous life to get itself into 
the artificial harness of business and society. There fol- 
low heart-burns, homesickness; snubbing by elders, and 
cold, calculating, and unsympathetic treatment by em- 
ployees; the fight with one’s inexperience, and worry. 
over failures and faults. Ah! all these come with vary- 
ing degrees of intensity and suffering. 

There is another element of trial in young life which 
is rarely thought of. Children are often compelled to 
bear the afflictions of their parents and elders. Somewf 
this is inevitable. When misfortune befalls, or sickness 
comes, or death casts its shadow on the home, there is 
no way by which the young people can escape their 
share of the trouble. They cannot flee from their envi- 
ronments, even if they wish todo so, They are not free 
agents, they are helpless and dependent. So they must 
tarry, and, along with their seniors, learn that no afflic- 
tions are joyous, but grievous. 

This is inevitable; but is it not true that children are 
too often made to share with parents’ and kindred trials 
that might be spared them? Are we not too careless in 
suffering worldly anxieties and burdens that almost 
break our own hearts to jostle and spill over upon the 
youthful members of the household, who are too callow 
to bear more than their own proper burdens? The won- 
der is, in some homes, where sorrows and afflictions 
multiply, how the dear young folk do manage to stagger 
along and bear up, and get any brightness and joy out 
of life. Nevertheless, in the good providence of God all 
these things do somehow work toward righteousness, 
truth, purity, patience, and strength. It is a hard school, 
and many are doubtless crushed therein under the inex- 
orable struggle for the survival of the fittest. But the 
discipline makes some glorious characters. 

Is it too much to ask that older folk should consider 
these facts? That they are facts, will appear if adults 
will send down the grapnels of memory into the past, 
and bring up the wounds of heart, the hurts wrought 
upon a sensitive nature, the sorrows of their own child- 
hood, that have, perhaps, too long been forgotten. That 
they are facts will appear by keeping for a little whilea 
careful eye upon what goes on around one who is so 
favored as to livé in the midst of younglinge. Surely it 
will be a wise and kindly service—nay, it is a plain 
duty—to so adjust one’s behavior toward the children, 
and, as far as may be, so regulate their home and school 
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and business environments that they shall have to bear 
nothing more than a child’s fair share of the legitimate 
sorrows of childhood, 


Philadelphia. 
RSX 


Turn! 
By Patterson Du Bois. 


“"L\XCEPT ye turn, and become as little children, ye 
shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
How beautiful this sentiment, uttered by our 
divine Teacher, who was not given to talking platitudes, 
nor to sayiog what he did not mean! So let us pat the 
children on the heads, smile at their winning ways, frolic 
with them, talk complacently of their innocence, and 
once in a while commend an aged disciple for his lovely, 
childlike simplicity. Does this exhaust the meaning of 
our Lord’s plain declaration to turn, and become as little 
children? Hardly. 

Try again. Conventionalize the little children. Make 
men and women of them, even if out of due season; give 
them no opportunity to defend themselves.when you 
charge them with untruthfulness, disobedience, stub- 
bornness, slothfulness, disrespect, stupidity; meet their 
appeals with snubbing, their inexperienced efforts with 
thwarting; impose upon them tasks and burdens for 
which they are not physically prepared, and for which 
they are mentally iricapacitated ; never think of putting 
yourselves absolutely in their places, and seeing your- 
self and the world from their point of view; make 
punishment the most important portion of your studious 
interest in their behalf; never allow the Golden Rule to 
come between you and them; substitute, so far as possi- 
ble, the conventionalized, warped, distorted, indirect, 
half-fair, untrusting, mode of thinking of the adult for 
the spontaneous, genuine, direct, just, and trusting mode 
peculiar and essential to childhood. Is this the mean- 
ing of ‘‘tarn, and become as little children ’*? Hardly. 

It has been said that ‘ the first piece of worldly wis- 
dom a boy learns is, that stating his side of the case is 
‘talking back,’ when his opponent is larger than him- 
self.” Did you ever hear of the little boy who sweetly 
told his mother that she would be all right if he was only 
big enough to take her in his lap and pet her when she 
was cross to him? It isa genuine case, but not an un- 
usual one. I do not know whether it is true, as reported, 
that Tommy told his mother that she wanted to ease her 
own feelings by hurting his; but it is true that children 
all over the land feel so, whether Tommy said so or not. 
Very recently a six-year-old child died from grief over 
the death of a sister. There are other such cases. But 
how much genuine sympathy is shown for a child in its 
silent sorrows? You excuse your ill-humor on the 
ground that you are not feeling well. Does a child al- 
ways feel well? Have you really taken into considera- 
tion all the causes for what seems to you reprehensible 
on the part ofthe child? Have you ever considered how 
many punishments have been inflicted by parents who 
did not take the trouble to inquire into the case, as fairly, 
as coolly, and calmly, and without prejudice, as would a 
court of justice? It is reported that five-year-old Flossie 
responded to her mother’s ill-natured comment upon her 
by saying, “‘ When it’s me, you say ‘cross;’ when it’s 
you, you say ‘ nervous’!” 

I mean to be ouly suggestive. I know that our divine 
Teacher told us to become as little children. Personally 
I do not believe that he meant for us to become as little 
children are likely to be after we have set them so many 
bad examples, and they have begun to follow us in our 
ill-considered and even wicked ways. No! He meant 
that we are to be.ome as little children would be if we 
had done the right thing for them from their earliest in- 
fancy. Whatever he did mean, he certainly did not 
intend that little children should turn and become like 
us distorted and conventionalized adults. 

At all events, when Jesus said we must turn, he did 
not mean that we must be content simply to smile sweetly 
and applaud the beauty of his remarks. It would be 
hard to find a more direct and categorical declaration 
than this in the utterances of our Master. True, this turn- 
ing does not seem to be essential to our elaborate systems 
of theological thought, our catechisms, and the like, but, 
alas! there it is in the Gospel itself. Many good essays 
have been written, andexcellent sermons preached, from 
this admired text. The faith, the simplicity, the sweet- 
ness, of childhood have all been exhibited and ex- 
pounded time and again. But yet the children have 
somehow been expected to turn and become like their 

fathers; and their fathers, in remembering w praise the 
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sermons, have forgotten to turn and become like the 
ehildren. 

Whether we have any right to make a selection of the 
emphatic declarations of Jesus to suit ourselves or our 
systems of doctrinal thinking, each individual, I suppose, 
must decide for himself. For my part, it does seem as 
though we ought to get down to hard work, and begin to 
see from the child’s point of view. “ Nature requires 
children to be children before they are men,” says Rous- 
seau. “Childhood hath its manner of seeing, per- 
ceiving, and thinking, peculiar to itself; nor is there 
anything more absurd than our being anxious to sub- 
stitute our own in its stead.” And Jesus virtually said 
this eighteen centuries before Rousseau found it out. 

If the Great Physician’s prescription had only in- 
volved compelling the children to turn and be like us 
experienced old sinners, it would not seem so distasteful, 
But for us to turn ourselves, and become like those little 
things whose thwarting, oppressing, punishing, and con- 
ventionalizing has become such a cherished business with 
us,—for us to turn and become like them, it’s hard! 

Philadelphia. 


(> 
The True Vision. 


By Robert Merritt. 


I knew a boy, a darling child, 

Whose joyous laughter, clear and wild, 
Rang through the hall and in the dell, 
Ah! him I knew, and loved him well. 
His eyes of jet, his curly pate 

Were peering, nodding, early, late. 

I loved to feel the sturdy grasp 

Of chubby hands within my clasp. 


I kissed the pollen-powdered lip 

As oft from blossoms sweet he’d sip 
Bright nectar from the pillaged bee, 
And felt that God was good to me. 

I kissed the waxen, ice-grown lip, 

I prayed to ride the phantom ship, 
And through his film-set eyes to see 
That God was good to him and me. 


Danville, Pa. 
CAB 


Unintelligent Parental Despotism. 
By Helen Evertson Smith. 


THE abuse of parental anthority, like the abuse of 

despotic power in all other directions, bas brought 
about so strong a reaction that there are now a good 
many parents who fail to see that there is at least a 
limited period during which the necessity for absolute 
authority must always exist. 

Health is largely a matter of inheritance. Strong and 
healthful parentage always teuds to reproduce its own 
conditions, but there are many—far too many—cases in 
which nature seems to have failed of its duty in this 
respect. These will be found, generally, to be the chil- 
dren whose parents are tither unintelligent despots, 
arbitrarily deciding that their children shall or shall not 
do this or that, without reference to reason, or else are 
those of parents who weakly begin by placing their chil- 
dren at once upon the plane of citizens of a family re- 
public, which point should only be attained after the 
child’s natural intelligence shall have had time to open. 

Of the two errors, probably that of the latter parent is 
the least; for, as “the burnt child dreads the fire,” he 
will learn his own lessons by experience,—if he doesn’t 
get himself killed in the process. 

An unintelligent despotism is one of the very worst 
misfortunes to which a child can be subjected. Let me 
give an instance which I know to be true in every par- 
ticular. 

Mr. and Mrs, X——are English people, with an abhor- 
rence of the easy-going ways of the American households 
by*which they are surrounded. They possess in perfec- 
tion the much and deservedly vaunted health of their 
countrymen, and their eleven children might naturally 
be supposed to have inherited the parental constitutions. 
At birth and during earliest infancy all of them appeared 
to have done so, but six of the children died between 
the ages of five and six years. Of the remaining five, all 
are sickly, and one, a youbg woman of twenty-two, is 
paralyzed,—probably from the effects of the noxious 
drugs used to overcome attacks of spasmodic asthma, 
first induced by a cold arbitrarily neglected “lest the 
child should become notional, and fancy itself ill,” 
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The health of all the children began to fail from the 
weaning time. And this period was coincident with 
putting in practice the unintelligent educational theories 
of the parental despots: “Our children shall never be 
going about whining ‘I can’t eat this,’ ‘I don’t like 
that,’ ‘I’m not hungry at the dimner hour,’ or ‘I am 
hungry at other hours.’ They shall eat whatever their 
parents eat, and only when we do, and just as much as 
we think it proper for them to eat.” 

As the parents are wealthy persons, and by no means 
favor simplicity of diet, it may be guessed that this sort 
of indiscriminate and unreasonable feeding developed in 
the children all sorts of ailments of stomach and bowels. 
One child had an inborn antipathy toeggs. To eat them 
in any form produced nausea, faintness, and sometimes 
extreme pain. “It is all nonsense!” cried the parents. 
“‘My father had that silly affectation all his life,” said 
the father. “I will not allow achild of mine to grow, 
up with it.” It did not, The poor little thing died, 
literally of starvation, because, in the effort to make it 
partake of the abhorred food, the child was fed exclu- 
sively upon articles of which eggs formed an ingredient, 
and these the abnormally constituted organs could not 
digest. An egg beaten with wine was the last morsel 
forced between the small protesting lips. 

The theory of parental infallibility and absolute power 
was carried intoeverything. The asthmatic child, suffer- 
ing through sleepless nights, and longing to sleep’ when 
daylight came, must make her appearance at the early 
breakfast table just as if she had ‘slept the entire night 
through. The child which had over-eaten of ice-cream 
and lemonade the previous evening, must choke down his 
usual portion of strong coffee, bacon and eggs, in the 
morning. When the mother of Mrs. X——, on a visit to 
her, ventured to protest against this very unhygienic and 
equally un-English dietary system, she was only informed 
that the rules of the house were unalterable. It'was in 
accordance with some of these rules that the winter flan- 
nels must not be donned until the first of December, 
though the thermometer might have been touching zero 
since the first of November; and that they must be 
abandoned on the first day of April, be the weather never 
so raw and cold; that the daily walk must be taken dur- 
ing the August nineties at the same hour and for the 
saine distance a8 iti thé tefis and twenties of January. 

Under a despotism at once so irrational and so inflex- 
ible, the only wonder is that any of the children lived to 
be two years old. 

Yet these parents love their children. I have never 
seen greater evidence of sincerest grief than is manifested 
by this father and mother when one of their children is 
released from their thrall. Their sorrow is only equaled 
by their astonishment. ‘‘ Why should our children die, 
and those of our brother and his sickly wife survive and 
flourish ? ” is their sobbing wail. 

The system of government followed in the family of 
the brother alluded to is quite as despotic as in that of 
Mr. and Mrs. X——; but it is a despotism so gentle, so 
intelligent, so reasonable, that it is hardly recognized as 
such. The children of the delicate mother are probably 
not as strong at birth as those of her sister-in-law, but 
their strength increases as the time passes. They have 
had all the ailments incidental to childhood, and a good 
many besides, resulting from their inherited fragility of 
constitution, which renders them peculiarly susceptible 
to atmospheric changes or to infelicities of diet. Yet 
none of the eight have died, and all become stronger as 
they grow older. 

In this case the parental despotism has undoubtedly 
been most beneficial. It;is hardly probable that all of 
these delicate children would have survived, had not their 
food and clothing, their baths, the ventilation of their 
rooms, and their hours of rest and exercise, all been regu- 
lated with a care which is only possible where the author- 
ity is absolute. Jf Johnny had been allowed candy and 
pickles because he cried for them, if Tommy had been 
permitted to over-feed himself because his appetite was 
stronger than his digestive organs, or poor little Katy to 
starve herself because she was too delicate to know the 
meaning of a real food-hunger; if Sammy had been 
suffered to go about coatless and shoeless, like the burly 
boys next door, whom slender Sam so hotly envied, or 
ambitious Edith had not been deterred from sitting up 
late o’ nights over her lessons,—there is little doubt that 
the mortality in this family would have been as great as 
that in the other. 

During the earliest years of childhood the parental 
authority must be absolute; but oh! let it be a wise des- 
potism, used without selfishness, and solely for the good 
of the child. , 


Brooklyn, N. Y, 
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A Colored Sunday-School in the South. 


By Helen Strong Thompson, 


UR Sunday-school was at low ebb, the pupils tired, 
the teachers discouraged, and superintendent ready 
to resign. 

“ Go with me to a rehearsal at the colored school this 
afternoon, to get a little inspiration,” I said. “ Bring 
your teachers, and get a genuine warming up for the 
work,” 

It proved to be missionary day in a simple colored 
country church. We were warmly welcomed, and in- 
vited to elevated seats overlooking the crowd of happy 
faces. On the wall, in large lettering, was a copy of the 
Lord’s Prayer and the ten Commandments; also, several 
suggestive mottoes, among them, “The Lord hath re- 
deemed his people,” “Stand fast in the liberty with 
‘which Christ has made you free,” “I am the Lord thy 
God which brought thee out of the land of bondage.” 

The fingers of a young colored girl were rendering a 
voluntary in a skilful manner from a cabinet organ, 
which was immediately followed with a quartet by 
boys sixteen years old, the entire school joining in chorus, 
The superintendent (colored) then offered a warm, mel- 
low prayer (no other words express the tones or lan- 
guage) which melted every heart. Both voice and 
manner were magnetic. 

Afterwards, turning toward the white visitors, he stated 
that this was the missionary day of their Sunday-school, 
and he would leave the children to tell its aim and plan. 
With a smile at them, he asked, 

“ Where is the land?” 

Instantly every voice responded : 

** The field is the world, and there remaineth yet very 
much land to be possessed.” 

“ Where is the place of sowing? ” 

“* Sow beside all waters. Break up the fallow ground. 
Sow not among thorns.” 

**When is the time? ” 

“In the morning. In the evening. Both alike good.” 

“ What is the seed?” 

“The word of God,” 

“ When is the harvest?” 
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you were doing any missionary work, or had any mission- 
aries to support. You have given me a lesson that I 
shall repeat to my own school, and we will study it hard, 
hoping to catch up.” 

Instinctively the two men moved toward each other, 
clasping hands, and calling one the other the familiar 
boyhood names—“ Albert!””—‘‘ Henry!” Here, surely, 
was an object-lesson on the breaking down of race preju- 
dice, full of suggestion. 

While the offerings were given,—each scholar going 
forward to place the gift,—a sweet voice sang : 


“Lord, teach us the lesson of giving,” 


with much impressiveness, followed by the infant class, 
in unison: 


“‘A little brown penny, worn and old, 
Dropped in a box by a dimpled hand.” 


At the close three boys, from ten to fifteen, were earn- 
estly confiding some perplexity to their friend the super- 
intendent, who smilingly stated that these little fellows 
had no money, but had brought for sale, one his neck-tie 
(very pretty); another his watch, given him last Christ- 
mas; and another his pet chicken,—all of which he was 
sure the good Lord would accept, and he would see to 
the sale of them. 

Dimmed eyes, but very resolute faces, came down from 
the platform to group around the two superintendents. 

“What is the secret of your success?” asked one 
teacher. 

“No secret, lady. Only a ‘charm.’ What you calla 
‘talisman.’ Our poor ignorant people have great faith 
in ‘charms.’ It is only dove, carried in here” (putting 
his hand over his heart), ‘‘ as they carry their ‘ hoo-doo’ 
in the pocket, Try it.” 

And they did. 


Springfield, Tenn. 
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My Baby’s Hand. 


“Lift up your.eyes and look on the fields. They are By E. B. McGilvar 
now ready.” Soke 7 
** Are more laborers needed ?” ° HAT of all Nature’s wonders can excel, 


“The laborers are few. Let us pray for more, and say, 
‘Here, Lord, am I, send me.’”’ 

* What is God’s part of the work?” 

“Sunshine, rain.” 

** What is man’s?” 

“To work, give, trust, wait.” 

Then rang out the song, ‘“‘ What shall the harvest be?” 

A young man arose and gave the names of the colored 
missionaries in China, Japan, Italy, South America, and 
Mexico, with a short account of their work. To us, this 
was deeply impressive, not knowing that our colored 
brethren had sent any missionaries to foreign fields save 
to Africa. Some of the names awakened much enthusi- 
asm among the children, being evidently known and 
loved. 

A little child with lustrous eyes and bonnie curls was 
lifted up to the platform to sing a song entitled “‘ Loving 
and giving,” which was rendered as beautifully as ever 
by a child of whiter skin. The superintendent lifted her 
down with a warm kiss, then quickly asked the school : 

“ Who are our neighbors? ” 

“At the south of us, the children of Cuba, who 
worship the Virgin Mary instead of Jesus, At the west, 
the Indian children, who pray to the Great Spirit. Close 
by, in the hills of Georgia, western North and South 
Carolina, the children of the mountains, who are taught 
not much of anything. All around us are many children 
of our own color who have not yet learned of Jesus 
aright, we must help them also,” 

In the various recitations and responses, of which 
these are but a sample, there was neither prompting or 


hesitancy. Intense interest and eagerness stamped each . 


joy-lit face with an unmistakable air of delightful com- 
radeship between teachers and pupils, all centering 
around a dearly loved superintendent. 

It was altogether a memorable moment when the white 
superintendent, with tears rolling down his cheeks, arose, 
and said to the children: 

“Your superintendent and I used to play together 
when we were children. We had the same nurse, and 
were brought up by the same man, my father. Now he 
has gone away over the hill ahead of me, for he has the 
best Sunday-school in the county. I can’t tell you how 
this moves me. Never until to-day have I known that 


For perfect curves and finish exquisite, 
A little marvel of an ocean shell 
With its soft tints of pink and pearly white? 


And in all nature where is one who knows 
Aught else that has a wondrous softness such 
As has the petals of a summer rose, 
Fragrant to smell, and velvet to the touch ? 


I know of one thing which it seems to me 
Is far more fair; more wonderfully planned 
Than velvet rose or shell from deep blue sea, 
When the small curves and dimples sweet I see, 
And kiss, and clasp, and hold up close to me-—— 
The warm, soft wonder of my baby’s hand. 


East Orange, N. J. 
® > 


Suppose. 
By S. Jennie Smith, 


“"TUST suppose it should rain!” 

Corinne looked up at the threatening clouds in 
the sky, and, in answer to her sister’s remark, said 
calmly: 

“Well, all we’ve got to do is to hurry along faster. I 
think we can get home before it comes on,—don’t you, 
Sadie?” 

“ Perhaps so, if we almost run, But just suppose it 
should come down now, and we in our best clothes! 
Why, our new hats would be entirely ruined! and as for 
our dresses, they’d shrink all up, I’m sure. It just 
makes me sick to think of the sight we’d be.” 

“Then I wouldn’t think of it,” wisely replied Corinne. 

“ But we’ve got to think of our clothes, you know. 
There’s no telling where any more Sunday clothes are 
coming from, if we ruin what we have. These are hard 
times, Corinne, and we’ve got to be careful.” 

Corinne’s sweet face became very thoughtful for a 
moment. Then she said: 

“ Of course, we’ve got to be careful, and I think we’re 
taking the very best care of our clothes that we can. 
We're hurrying along so as to get home before the rain 
comes, and that’s all right. But what’s the use of wor- 
rving about how we should look if our clothes were 
ruined, when they may nut be, after all?” 
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“ Well, if they are, you’ll see,” answered Sadie, with a 
very knowing air. 

The girls were now going along too fast for much talk- 
ing, so there was little more said until they reached home, 
and were safe within doors. Then Sadie exclaimed : 

“Well, what a relief! I was sure that rain would 
catch us!” 

“And you had your worriment all for nothing,” 
laughed Corinne. 

“‘T don’t know that I had,” Sadie quickly retorted. “TI 
saved my clothes, and kept from getting a soaking, which 
might have laid me up in bed for several days, for there 
comes the rain now.” 

Surely enougli, the big drops were coming down thick 
and fast. Sadie watched them, and thought what sad 
havoc they would have made of her best clothes. 

“T think it was because we hurried that we saved our 
clothes,” Corinne went on after a little reflection. ‘“ Your 
worrying about them didn’t do it.” 

“T never saw such a girl as you are, anyhow, Corinne 
Luyster,” Sadie cried impatiently. “If a house in this 
neighborhood were on fire, I really believe you wouldn’t 
be the least alarmed about our house.” 

“ Not unless I saw some chance of our house catching 
fire; but I would do all I could to prevent it.” 

Mrs. Luyster entered the room in time to hear the last 
of this conversation. 

“Corinne is right, my dear,” she said to Sadie. 
is never worth while to cry before you are hurt.” 

But Sadie went off feeling that she had been badly 
treated. Surely she ought to receive some credit, she 
thought, for feeling anxious about her best clothes. 

That evening Mr, Luyster did not return from work at 
the usual time. His wife and children waited tea for him 
until the clock struck seven. Then they sat down to the 
table without him. Eight o’clock came, and still he had 
not arrived. Mrs. Luyster began to grow uneasy. It 
was not like her husband to be so late. 

“‘ Suppose something has happened to him,” said Sadie, 
in an awed tone. 

“Ob, my!” exclaimed Corinne, ‘ why do you talk that 
way?” 

“Because something must have happened. Papa is 
never late like this,” 

“T remember once when he stayed to finish some work 
that a man wanted in a hurry,” said Corinne. “It may 
be something of that kind now.” 

“ But men have been killed in factories,” began Sadie, 
and at that moment her father appeared in the doorway, 

“Tired of waiting for me?” he said cheerily. ‘“ You 
see, Bronson wanted something finished to-night, and I 
waited to do it.” 

So Sadie’s fears were calmed, and, there being nothing 
else on hand to worry about just then, she settled down 
with the others to the enjoyment of a quietevening. The 
next morning she suddenly inquired : 

“Did you post my letter yesterday, papa?” 

“No, I didn’t pass any box, and John Wright was 
going near one, so he took it.” 

“‘ But suppose he forgot to post it?” said Sadie, with a 
look of dismay. 

“ Why should he forget it, child ? 
letters.” 

“TI don’t know, but just suppose he did. Bessie would 
think I hadn’t received her letter, and ”— 

Mr. Luyster drew the little girl to his side, and said, 
tenderly : 

“My dear child, I think you would be ever so much 
happier if you would give up this gloomy supposing. 
Your mother has been telling me that you even supposed 
I had been killed last evening.” 

“ But, papa, such things do happen.” 

“ Yes, they are possible, but in most cases not probable. 
And even if any of these things should come to pass they 
wouldn’t be helped the least bit by your worrying. Why 
don’t you have pleasant supposes? Now if you had said 
last evening, ‘Suppose papais earning a littleextra money 
these hard times,’ you would have hit the nail on the 
head, and saved yourself considerable anxiety. It is 
always better to look on the bright side, and expect good 
things. Little girls who worry in this way are very apt 
to become fretful, disagreeable women. Don’t you see 
that it is so, and that the evil things that you suppose 
hardly ever come to pass?” 

“Yes, they mostly don’t happen,” meekly assented 
Sadie. 

“Then after this let us have pleasant supposes,” her 
father said, as he arose to go to his work, “and in case 
any trial does come, we may be sure that God will give 
us strength to bear it,” 


Syosset, N. Y. 
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LESSON HELPS 


Lesson Calendar. 


First Quarter, 1895. 








1, January 6.—John the Baptist Beheaded.................-c-s00+ : 17-29 
2. January 13.—Feeding the Five Thousand... ops : BO44 
3. January 2.—Christ the Bread Of Life.................0..ccccceeeeeee Jobn 6 : 25-35 
4, January 27.—The Great Confession. ....................ccseceeenere Matt. 16: 13-2 
5. February 3.—The Transfiguration... .......... coeeeeed Me 9 + 28-36 


6. February 10.—Christ and the Children......Matt. 18; 1-14 
7. February 17.—The Good Samaritan, ................cccceceseeeeee Luke 10 : 25-37 
8, February 24.—Christ and the Man Born Blind... Joh: 9: 1-11 
9. March 3.—The Raising of Lazarus.....................0000.000.00---J3 0h 11 : 30-45 
10, March 10.—The Rich Young Ruler.......................... «Mark 10 : 17-27 
11, March 17.—Zaccheus the Publican.................... --- Lake 19 : 1-10 
2B, March 24.—Purity Of LAll...........cccccoccosccsccscccsessesccscsseesoosesere Rom. 13 : 8-14 
13. March 31.—Review. 








Outline Inductive Studies. 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature. 
= 


Study 33.—The Final Departure from 
Galilee. 
Review. 


Recall the events in the life of Jesus since the crisis at 


Capernaum. Recall the loyalty of the Twelve at that time, * 


the later confession of Peter, the new teaching of Jesus, the 
heavenly confirmation of the confession and the new teach- 
ing, the later practical instruction of the disciples. Recall 
the hurried visit of Jesus to Jerusalem, the claims he there 
made, the divided multitudes, the “ believing” Jews and 
their defection. 


Tue BreuicaL MATeRIAL.—Matthew 19 : 1,2; 8: 19-22; 
11; 20-30; Mark 10:1; Luke 9: 51 to 10: 37. 

1, The final departure (Matt. 19: 1,2; 8: 19-22; Mark 
10:1; Luke 9:51-62). Assume an unrecorded journey from 
Jerusalem to Galilee, after Tabernacles (see Study 32, Spe- 
cial Topic). Jesus now with his disciples (he was alone in 
John 7) withdrew from Galilee. Note his ultimate destina- 
tion (Luke 9 : 51), his route (Matt. 19:1; Mark 10: 1), the 
preparations for his entertainment by the way, and the 
thwarted plan to lodge in a Samaritan village. The dis- 
ciples had apparently expressed there the conviction that ip 
Jerusalem Jesus would proclaim himself the Messiah (Luke 
9:53; comp. Mark 11: 35-40). Note that Luke here re- 
cords an incident placed earlier by Matthew (Matt. 8: 19-22; 
see Study 25, Special Topic 1). Observe that the answers 
of Jesus, insisting on the supreme and pressing duty of 
loyalty, suggest the conditions following the close of active 
ministry in Galilee, and connected with the journey to Jeru- 
salem and the cross. 

2. The mission of the Seventy (Luke 10 : 1-24; Matt, 
11: 20-30). The word “ others” (v.1) probably refers to Luke 
9:52. Note the purpose of this mission (v. 1); the method 
of it (vs. 2-11) ; compare the charge given to the Twelve (Mark 
6: 8-11; Luke 9: 2-5), and observe that Matthew .10 : 5-15 
contains much which Luke assigns to the later occasion. 
Note the close connection of Luke 10: 12 with verses 13-24, 
and that Matthew (Matt. 11 : 20-30), who does not record 
the mission of the Seventy, gives these verses out of their chro- 
nological connection. Note that the return of the Seventy is 
immediately recorded. Verse 1 assigned them a rather long 
task. Perhaps Luke joined the sending out and the return 
for the sake of convenience. Mark the joy of the disciples in 
the extraordinary success of their work (comp. v. 9), and 
consider the comment of Jesus thereon (v.18). Note the 
confirmation of this new power to the disciples, and particu- 
larly the greater cause for joy pointed out by Jesus. On the 
last clause of verse 20 compare Exodus 32: 32; Psalm 
69:28; Daniel 12:1; Philippians 4:3; Revelation 3: 5, 
and often. Consider the joy this success of his disciples 
caused Jesus (Luke 10 : 21; Matt. 11: 25), aud contrast with 
his disappointment at the foot of Hermon (Matt. 17: 14-20), 
and note in his words the evidence that the leaders had re- 
jected him. ider his conscic of his own relation 
to God, and significance for men (Luke 10 : 22; Matt. 11: 27). 
Mark the congratulation of his disciples, following this claim 
for himself (Luke 10 : 28, 24; comp. Matt. 13: 16, 17), and 
the invitation to the heavy laden (Matt. 11: 28-30), and con- 
sider the suitableness of all to this last journey to the cross, 
Nowhere in the Gospels is there a higher claim made by 
Jesus, nowhere a tenderer word spoken to men. He would 
naturally go in such a spirit to “accomplish his decease” 
at Jerusalem. 

8. The good Samaritan (Luke 10 : 25-37). Though place 
and time are not told, this incident is most natural in this 
last journey from Galilee. Mark the motive of the lawyer's 
question, and compare the case of the rich young ruler 
(Matt. 19 : 16-22; Mark 10: 17-22; Luke 18: 18-23). Note 


the lawyer's ready response with the summary of the law, 





and Jesus’ declaration that keeping it would win life (comp. 
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Psa. 15). The simplicity of this answer made the ques- 
tion seem foolish. Note the lawyer’s effort to extricate 
himself. Consider Jesus’ answer to the new question, The 
“certain man” was doubtless a Jew. In the priest and the 
Levite Jesus pictures the spirit of the lawyer’s question. In 
the action of the Samaritan he shows the simple meaning of 
the law. Mark the fine irony which chose a Samaritan to 
illustrate the truth, and the underlying impatience with a 
legalism which left undone the weightier matters of the law 
(comp. Matt. 12: 11; Luke 13: 15, 16). Consider the ques- 
tion of Jesus, ‘‘ Which ... proved neighbor unto him?” and 
his transfer of the whole matter thus from a question of casu- 
istry to the simple reality of life’s relations. Note in the 
last clause a repetition of the answer to the lawyer’s first 
question, 

In this sharp rebuke of Judaism (comp. vs: 31, 32) note 
the complete break between Jesus and the leaders. Compare 
the parable with Matthew 5 : 20, but consider that here the 
word is spoken to a Pharisee. 


ayy 
Aids to Specific Study. 


Lesson 6, February 10, 1895. 
Christ and the Children. 


Lesson Text. 


(Matt. 18: 1-14. Memory verses: 2-4.) 
Observe connection with verses 15-35. 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 
1 At the same time came the 1 In that hour came the dis- 
disciples unto Jesus, saying, Who ciples unto Jesus, saying, Who 
is the greatest in the kingdom of then is ' greatest in the king- 


heaven? 2 dom of heaven? And hecalled 
2 And Jesus called a little child to him a little child, and set 


unto him, and set him in the 
midst of them, 

3 And said, Verily I say unto 
you, Except ye be converted, and 
become as little children, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. 

4 Whosoever therefore shall 
humble himself as this little 
child, the same is greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven. 

5 And whoso shall receive one 
such little child in my name re- 
ceiveth me. 

6 But whoso shall offend one of 
these little ones which believe 
in me, it were better for him 
that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and ‘hat he were 
drowned in the depth of the sea. 

7 J Woe unto the world because 
of offences! for it must needs be 
that offences come; but woe to 
that man by whom the offence 
cometh ! 

8 Wherefore if thy hand or thy 
foot offend thee, cut them off, and 
cast them from thee : it is better 
for thee to enter into life halt or 
meimed, rather than having two 
hands or two feet to be cast into 
everlasting fire. 

9 And if thine eye offend thee, 
pluck it out, and cast from thee: 
it is better for thee to enter into 
life with one eye, rather than 
having two eyes to be cast into 
hell fire. 

10 Take heed that ye despise 
not one of these little ones; for I 
say unto you, That in heaven their 
angels do always behold the face 
of my Father which is in heaven. 

11 For the Son of man is come 
to save that which was lost. 

12 How think ye? if aman have 
a hundred sheep, and one of 
them be gone astray, doth he not 
leave the ninety and nine, and 
goeth into the mountains, and 
see keth that which is gone astray? 

18 ‘And if so be that he find it, 
verily I say unto you, he rejoiceth 
more of that sheep, than of the 
ninety and nine which went not 
astray. 

14 Even so it i@ not the will of 
your Father which is in heaven, 
that one of these little ones should 
perish. 





8 him in the midst of them, and 
said, Verily I say unto you, 
Except ye turn, and become as 
little children, ye shall in no 
wise enter into the kingdom of 

4 heaven. Whosoever therefore 

shall humble himself as this 

little child, the same is the 

i greatest in the kingdom of 

heaven. And whoso shall re- 

ceive one such little child in 
my name receiveth me: but 
whoso shal! cause one of these 
little ones which believe on 
me to stumble, it is profitable 
for him that * a great millstone 
should be hanged about his 
neck, and that he should be 
sunk in the depth of the sea. 
7 Woe unto the world because of 
occasions of stumbling! for it 
must needs be that the oc- 
casions come; but woe to that 
man through whom the oc- 
8 casion cometh! And if thy 
hand or thy foot causeth thee 
to stumble, cut it off, and cast 
it from thee : it is good for thee 
to enter into life maimed or 
halt, rather than having two 
hands or two feet to be cast 
9 into the eternal fire. And if 
thine eye causeth thee to 
stumble, pluck it out, and cast 
it from thee : it is good for thee 
to enter into life wfth one eye, 
rather than having two eyes 
to be cast into the *hell of fire. 
10 See that ye despise not one of 
these little ones; for I say un- 
to you, that in heaven their 
angels do always behold the 
face of my Father which is in 
12 heaven. How think ye? if 
any man have a hundred 
sheep, and one of them be 
gone astray, doth he not leave 
the ninety and nine, and go 
unto the mountains, and seek 
13 that which goeth astray? And 
if so be that he find it, verily I 
say unto you, he rejoiceth 
over it more than over the 
ninety and nine which have 
14 not gone astray. Even so it is 
not Sthe will of * your Father 
which is in heaven, that one 


o 


o> 


of these little ones should . 


perish. 


Gr. greater. %Gr. a millstone turned by an ass, *Gr. Gehenna of fre. 
4Many authorities, some ancient, insert ver. 11 For the Son of man came 
to save that which was lost. Bee Luke xix. 10. %Gr.a thing willed before 
your Father. Some ancient authorities read my. 

The American Revisers would substitute “who” or “ that” for 


“ which "’ in verses 6, 10, and 14. 


Lesson Plan. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Glorious Son of God. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 
the glory us of the only begotten of the Father.—Jobu 1 : 14. 
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Lesson ToPic: The Son Honoring the Childlike. 


1. Childlikeness Commended, vs. 1-5. 
2. Offensiveness Condemned, vs. 6-9. 
3- Helplessness Helped, vs. 10-14. 
GoLpEN Text : It is not the will of your Father which isin 
heaven, that one of these little ones should perish.—Maitt. 18 : 14. 


<a 


OUTLINE : 


Datrty Home REaprnos: 


M.—Matt. 18: 1-14. Christ and the children. 
T.—Mark 9 : 33-37- In his arms. 

W.—Mark 10 : 13-16. Blessing the children. 
T.—Isa. 54: 11-17. Taught of theLord. . 
F.—Matt. 20 : 20-28. How to be great. 
S.—1 Pet. 5: 1-7. The bumble spirit. 
S.—Phil. 2: 1-11. Christ’s humility. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 


RKXE 
Lesson Analysis. 


I, CHILDLIKENESS COMMENDED. 


1. Selfish Rivairy : 
Who then is greatest in the kingdom of heaven? (1.) 


They had disputed .. . who was the greatest (Mark 9 : 34). 
There arose a reasoning, . .. which of them should be greatest (Luke 


9 : 46). 
There arose also a contention among them (Luke 22 : 24). 


2. Childlike Simplicity : 
He called to kim a little child, and set him in the midst (2). 
He took a little child, ... yoy him in his arms (Mark 9 : 36). 
He twok a little child, and set him by his side (Luke 9 : 47). 
Be ae children in mind: howbeit in malice be ye babes (1 Cor. 
14 : 20). 
3- Complete Transformation : 
Except ye turn, and become as little children (8). 
Of such is the kingdom of heaven (Matt. 19 : 14). 
Born, not of blood, . . . flesh, .. . man, but of God (John 1 : 13). 
As newborn babes, long for the spiritual milk (1 Pet, 2 : 2). 
4- High Attainment : 
The same is the greatest.... And... receiveth me (4, 5), 
If any man would be first, he shall be last of all (Mark 9 : 35). 
Whosoever shall receive this little child . . . receiveth me (Luke 9? 


48). 
He that humbleth himself shall be exalted (Luke 14 : 11). 


Il, OFFENSIVENESS CONDEMNED. 


1. Offenses Operative : 
Whoso shall cauge one of these little ones . , . to stumble (6). 
It » impossible but that occasions of stumbling should come (Luke 
17:1). j 


There must be also heresies among you (1 Cor. 11 : 19). 
Some shali fall away... giving heed to seducing spirits (1 Tim. 4 71). 


2. Offenses Lamented : 


Woe unto the world because of occasions of stumbling | (7.) 


Woe to thee, O land, when ay king isa child! (Eccl. 10: 16.) 
Woe is me! for I am undone (Isa. 6 : 5). 
Behold, your house is left unto you desolate (Matt. 28 : 38). 


3- Offenders Condemned : 
Woe to. that man through whom the occasion'cometh I (7.) 
Woe unto that man through whom the Son of man is betrayed! 
(Matt. 26 : 24.) 
Woe unto you Pharisees! (Luke-11 : 42.) 
Woe unto him, through whom they come ! (Luke 17 : 1.) 


4- Sources of Offense Rejected : 
Cut it off, and cast it from thee. . .. Pluck it out (8, 9). 
If thy right eye causeth thee to stumble, pluck it out (Matt. § : 29). 


If thy hand cause thee to stumble, cut it off (Mark 9 : 48). 
If ye live after the flesh, ye must die (Rom. 8 : 18). 


Ill, HELPLESSNESS HELPED. r 


1. By the Angels : 

Their angels do always behold the face of my Father (10). 
The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them (Psa. 34 ; 7). 
An angel of the Lord appeareth to Joseph in a dream (Matt. 2 : 13). 
Are they not all ministering spirits? (Heb. 1 : 14.) 


2. By the Shepherd : 
Doth he not. . . seek that which goeth astray? (12.) 
All we like sheep bave gone astray (Isa. 53 : 6). 
Go after that which is lost, until he find it (Luke 15 : 4). 
I am the good shepherd; and I know mine own (John 10 : 14). 


3- By the Father : 

dt is not the will of your Father... that one... should per- 
ish (14). 
nS your Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom (Luke 12 : 


). 
No one is able to snatch them out of the Father’s hand (John 10 : 28). 
Not wishing that any should perish (2 Pet. 3 : 9). 


—— 


Verse 2.—‘' He called to him a little child.” (1) To illustrate sim- 
plicity ; (2) To present a contrast; (3) To point a rebuke. 

Verse 4.—** The same is the greatest.’”’ True Christian. greatness : 
(1) Its elements ; (2) Its sphere ; (3) Its power. 

erse 5.—‘‘ Whoso shall receive one such .. . receiveth me.’”’ (1) 
The » em reception; (2) The controling spirit; (8) The crowning 
reward. 

Verse 7.—‘' Woe to that man through whom the occasion com- 
i (1) Occasions of stumbling ; (2) Sorrows of stumblers ; (2) Woes 
of the guilty. 

Verse 8.—‘‘ Cut it off, and cast it from thee.” (1) Offending mem- 
bers; (2) Heroic treatment ; (3) Evernel gin. 

Verse 10.—‘‘ Their angels do always behold the face of my Father.”’ 
oyess lowly followers ; (2) The watchful guardians ; (3) The supreme 

tector. 

Verse 12.—‘‘ Doth he not. . : seek that which goeth astray?” (1) 
A wanderer ; (2) A Seeker ; ® A restoration. * 

Verse 14.—“ It isnot the will of your Father... that one. —_- 
perish.” (1) Imperiled souls; (2) Gracious purposes; (8) ve 


efforts. 
RSE 
Lesson Bible Reading. 


Blessedness of the Lowly. 


God regards them (Psa. 138 : 6; Isa. 66 : 2). 

God hears them (Psa. 9: 12; 10:17; 34 : 6). 

God delivers them (Job 22 : 29; Psa. 72 : 12). 

God exalts them (Luke 14: 11; Jas. 4: 10). 
Enjoy his presence (Psa. 34 : 18; Isa. 57 : 15). 
Greatest in his kingdom (Matt. 18 : 4 ; 20 : 26, 27). 
Receive more grace (Prov. 3 ; 34; Jas. 4 : 6). 
Become like Curist (Matt. 11 : 29; Phil. 2 : 5-8). 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes. 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Lesson Surroundings. 


NTERVENING EVENTS.—On the way down from the 
Mount of Transfiguration, the three disciples asked about 
the coming of Elijah, the reply pointing to John the Baptist. 
Coming to the other disciples, they found a multitude, one of 
them having an epileptic boy, whom Jesus healed, the disci- 
ples having been unable to do so. Passing privately through 
Galilee, Jesus makes another prediction of his death and 
resurrection. At Capernaum a shekel was found by Peter 
in a fish’s mouth, for the payment of the temple tax. . This 
miracle was immediately followed by the discourse of which 
the lesson forms the beginning. 

Prace.—Capernaum; a house, probably the usual resi- 
dence of Jesus. 

Trme.—Not long after the transfiguration, and probably 
just before the feast of tabernacles. Either at the close of 
September or the beginning of October, A. U. C.782,—that 
is, A. D. 29. 

Prrsons.—Our Lord, the disciples, and a little child, 
probably one of the children in “the house” (Mark 9 : 33). 
Tradition says it was Ignatius of Antioch, of which there is 
no evidence. 

PARALLEL PassaGEs.—Mark 9: 33-50; Luke 9 : 46-50; 
though these passages include matter not found in the 
lesson. 

- 


Critical Notes. 


Verse 1.—Jn that hour: Immediately after the miracle 
narrated in chapter 17 : 24-27.-—-Came the disciples: The ac- 
counts vary in details. Mark tells that they had been 
reasoning in the way,—that is, before they reached Caper- 
naum, and that Jesus asked them about it in the house. 
Luke tells of their reasoning, without mentioning when or 
where, adding: “Jesus saw the reasoning of their heart.” 
Clearly, the discussion began some time before this question; 
probably the disciples came intending to ask, but Jesus per- 
ceived their thought (Luke), and asked them the question 
(Mark). Silent at first (Mark), they at length spoke (Mat- 
thew).— Who then is greatest: Literally, “greater,” but it is 
equivalent to “greatest.”. “Then” hints at a previous ques- 
tion or discussion.—In the kingdom of heaven: Of the coming 
of this kingdom they had become more assured, as they* 
recognized more clearly that Jesus was the Messiah. But 
the predictions of his death had not yet shown them the 
character of the kingdom. They clung, and to the last, to 
the common Jewish error, that it would be a temporal rule. 
The dispute may have been occasioned by the preference 
shown to Peter, James, and John, by hints of something mys- 
terious from these disciples. The saying to Peter may have 
had some influence; but the miracle just narrated followed 
the dispute in the way, though it might have led them to 
come with the question. 

Verse 2.—Culled to him a little child: If the house 
was Peter’s, it might have been one of his children; 
but this is mere conjecture.—Set him in the midst of them: 
Luke—“ by his side.” Mark speaks of “taking him in his 
arms.” Evidently, then, the child was quite young. Mark 
prefaces the incident by the saying: “If any man would be 
first, he shall be last of all, and minister of all.” A similar 
saying is recorded in four other places (Matt. 20: 26, 27; 
23:11; Mark 10: 43, 44; Luke 22: 26), and probably re- 
peated on each occasion. It was necessary to repeat it. 

Verse 3.— Verily I say unto you: As usual, introducing an 
important saying.— Except ye turn: This is the correct sense. 
“Be converted” is not the rendering of this word in any 
other passage of the Authorized Version. Even the com- 
pound form usually means to turn again. Converted men 
must often “turn” in their conduct.— Become as little children: 
It is clear from verse 4 that the main reference is to humility, 
dependence, and docility. The absolute innocence of chil- 
dren is neither asserted nor implied.—Jn no wise enter: A 
strong negative. The discussion about greatness showed lack 
of humility ; the first question is, Are you humble enough to 
have entered the kingdom? It may be inferred from Matthew 
18 : 15-35, Mark 9: 50, that the dispute had been vehement, 
leading to temporary estrangement. 

Verse 4.— Humble himself as this little child: As the little 
child was in the midst of them, not as be had humbled him- 
self—The same is the greatest: Into the kingdom humility 
admits; in the kingdom, humility exalts; and whosoever is 
humble is greatest. Pride of eminence is thus excluded; 
envy and jealousy of eminence is thus diminished. 

Verse 5.—Receive one such little child: This thought comes 
first in the account of Luke. Receiving one such is the con- 
sequence and evidence of humility. While the primary 
reference is to children in years, the context seems to extend 
the saying to children in spirit. “ Receive” points t > pirit- 
ual fellowship, into which should be welcomed thuse wie 
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are weak and humble, needing instruction. Such receiving 
is in contrast with spiritual pride and official haughtiness, 
the natural result of a worldly view of the kingdom of God. 
—JIn my name: On the ground of my name; either because 
the one receiving does so for this reason, or because the little 
one, the lowly one, ig a believer; probably both ideas are 
included. The underlying truth is the fellowship of Christ 
with his people, as appears from what follows.—Receiveth me: 
Mark and Luke add that this implies receiving him that 
sent Christ. At this point Mark and Luke insert the ques- 
tion of John about one casting out demons in Jesus’ name, who 
did not follow with them. This may have been called forth 
by the phrase, “in my name.” The reply extends the fel- 
lowship to all who are not against the disciples (a different 
thought from that in Matt. 12: 30), thus opposing the narrow 
and exclusive feeling that was associated with the discussion 
about who should be greatest (comp. also Mark 9: 41), 

Verse 6.—Cause . . . to stumble: The Revised Version prop- 
erly avoids rendering this term “offend.” It is more than 
wounding the feelings; it means causing to fall into sin by 
putting a stumbling-block in the way. While it includes all 
such stumbling-blocks, the context points to proud dealing 
that leads others into unbelief; the opposite of receiving, 
weak believers may be offended, in the ordinary sense, with- 
out being made to stumble into sin.—One of these little ones: 
The weak and lowly, insignificant and poor, the ignorant and 
feeble-minded, are included; though children are not ex- 
cluded.—It is profitable: This would bé the end furthered by 
such conduct.—A great millstone: Not a hand-millstone, but, 
literally, one “turned by an ass.”—Sunk in the depth of the 
sea: Utterly and hopelessly submerged. Possibly some such 
form of punishment was practiced in those days. The warn- 
ing is fearfully vivid, and applies both to individuals and 
ecclesiastical bodies. 

Verse 7.— Woe unto the world : Such stumbling-blocks have 
a wider evil influence. There is a pathetic tone in this say- 
ing of Jesus.—Jt must needs be: The necessity arises from the 
existence of sin. God permits such occasions as a means of 
discipline for Christians, and the connection between guilt 
and judgment is a ‘historical fact.— Woe to that man: The 
historical necessity does not alter individual responsibility. 
The wo to the man is as certain as that to the world. 

Verse 8.—And: Not“ therefore.” The warning is extended. 
Since ‘it is so dangerous to give,occasions of stumbling to weak 
Christians, remove all such occasions in thyself.—Jf thy hand 
or thy foot: In verse 9, the same principle is applied to the 
“eye.” Whatever in us, however dear or necessary, would 
lead us astray, and sunder our fellowship with Christ, must 
be removed. A detailed explanation of what is meant by 
the three members of the body is not necessary.—It is good 
for thee: This is the literal sense.— The eternal fire: Compare 
the close of next verse. 

"Verse 9.—To be cast into the hell of fire: The word “ Ge- 
henna” occurs here in the Greek, referring explicitly to the 
place of future punishment. The Revised Version renders 
it “ hell,” using “ Hades” for the place of the dead. Mark 
9: 48 adds the awful description, “ where their worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched.” (Verses 44 and 46 of that pas- 
sage are later interpolations.) 

Verse 10.—Sce: The discourse now returns to the relation 
to the little ones, with a strong motive derived from the pre- 
vious warning respecting themselves. Care is to be taken 
that they despise not one of these little ones: This forbids a 
wrong feeling toward the weak. Not only should we not 
cause them to sin, but we should guard the attitude of our 
heart toward them. That “little ones” here includes chil- 
dren in years is highly probable.— That in heaven their angels 
do always behold : This cannot refer to their spirits after death, 
but affirms present angelic guardianship. The angels are re- 
presented as having direct access to God, and as being con- 
cerned for the welfare of the lowly and little ones who are 
the subjects of his kingdom. It is not asserted, or necessarily 
implied, that each little one has a guardian angel. The 
angels as a class are “ ministering spirits, sent forth to do 
service for the sake of them that shall inherit salvation” 
(Heb. 1:14). Since these pure exalted beings are thus em- 
ployed, we should not despise one weak or young Christian. 

Verse 11.—Though apt at this point, as showing that even 
the Son of man acted on the principle just set forth, the 
verse should be omitted, according to the oldest and best 
authorities. 

Verse 12.—How think ye? This parable was repeated on a 
different occasion to a different audience (Luke 15 : 4-7), as 
an introduction to the parable of the Prodigal Son. (Verse 
11 was probably inserted as a suitable transition from the 
previous discourse.) In Luke it is a rebuke to the Pharisees; 
here the disciples, who were to be under-shepherds, are taught 
the importance of the one lost sheep. It gives an additional 
reason for not despising the little ones.—One of them be gone 
astray: This is in keeping with the reference to a single little 
one throughout the lesson.— The mountains: Peculiar to Mat- 
thew.—Sceek that which goeth astray: The aptness of the figure 
is evident. 

Verse 13.—I/ so be that he find it: Luke, “until he find it.” 
Tie thougist is substautially the same: the one form presents 
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the uncertainty in finding ; the other, the persistence in seek- 
ing.— Rejoiceth over it: Luke is fuller here.—More than over 
the ninety and nine: In Luke, the seeking of publicans and 
sinners is contrasted with leaving the mass of the Jewish 
people, who thought they needed no repentance. Here the 
contrast is between the weak believer and others. It is per- 
haps difficult to say exactly what class is referred to. Some 
suggest unfallen beings in other worlds; others, the self- 
righteous. The general lesson is, that as the good Shepherd 
seeks those who most need his care, so let it be with you. 

Verse 14.—Even so: Luke speaks of the rejoicing in heaven. 
—The will of your Father which is in heaven: In verse 10, “my 
Father” is appropriate in asserting the dignity of the little 
ones. Here the duty of the disciples is enforced, and hence 
the gracious will of “your Father” is affirmed.—-That one of 
these little ones should perish: He will care for them, directly 
and by the means of grace, so that not one shall finally be 
lost. But the main thought is that the disciples should act 
in such a way as to further this will of our Father in heaven. 
The expression, “these little ones,” cannot refer to all man- 
kind, as, throughout, the main reference is to weak, humble 
believers. But, since a “little child” sat there as the illus- 
tration of the great lesson, it is difficult to accept the view 
that children in years are excluded. Accordingly, the 
verse suggests the comforting truth that “infants dying in 
infancy are regenerated and saved by Christ through the 
Spirit, who worketh when, and where, and how he pleaseth.” 
The parable itself shows that such salvation cannot be on the 
ground of innocence, but because of the will of our Father. 
As a little child trustfully goes to the arms opened to receive 
it, so we can believe that dying infants pass into the arms of 
that Redeemer who held a little child in hisearms as he spake 
this lesson. The infantile trustfulness can, under the new 
conditions of the future life, expand into a living faith, no 
Jess real and effective than that of adults. 


Western Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story. 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


OON after the transfiguration our Lord set out for Galilee 
again, bidding adieu to the neighborhood of Cesarea 
Philippi, with its undying memories; for Peter, long years 
after,—indeed, just before his martyrdom,—recalls the time 
when he was an “eye-witness of Christ’s majesty, when he 
received from God the Father honor and glory, and there 
came to him such a voice from the excellent glory, ‘ This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.’ And this 
voice,” he adds, “I heard when I was with him in the holy 
mount” (2 Pet. 1 : 16-18). 

But the full significance of this wondrous vision was not 
felt till he was gone ; for the minds of the apostles still cher- 
ished the old thoughts of Christ setting up a religio-political 
world-kingdom of the nation, the high offices in which, round 
the person of the Messiah, would, they assumed, be divided 
among themselves, his earliest followers. Hence, when they 
had set out for the shores of the lake once more, and, after 
passing down the long, open valley of the Upper Jordan, had 
come near Capernaum, to which Christ was again leading 
them, their selfish eagerness for the best places in the new 
empire they expected him presently to found, broke out into 
a fierce dispute as to the special dignity to be assigned to each 
of them in it. 

Jesus saw and heard all this, yet said nothing; but the dis- 
cussion grew so keen that when they reached the familiar 
scenes of Capernaum they could not refrain from coming to 
him, that he might settle the question, and let them know 
authoritatively, once for all, Who is (to be) the greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven, which was the name they gave to the 
dominign they thought he was about to establish, as the 
Messiah sent from above, and representing heaven on earth, 
He had, indeed, already opened the subject by asking them 
what they had been disputing about ,on the way, though he 
knew perfectly that they had been portioning out imaginary 
high offices of state among themselves. They had thus been 
forced to tell him their controversies by putting it to him to 
decide matters of precedence in hisfuturecourt. But he does 
not seem to have answered them at once. 

When he had reached the house in which he was to rest, 
—presumably Peter’s,—and had sat down on the clay bench 
along the wall, or on the floor, a mat serving in either case 
for cushion, he called the Twelve, and, instead of informing 
them of the appointments they fancied him about to make, 
gave them a lesson well fitted to show them how utterl; they 
mi-conceived his mission and intentions. “ You have been 
wrangling,” said he, to paraphrase his words, “ about your 
respective greatness in my kingdom. Let me tell you that, 
if any man have so liitle of that spirit which alone qualifies 
him for entrance to it as a citizen, as to desire to be above his 
brethren in it, he proves himself fit only to be the lowest of 
all, and the servant of all. Humility alone opens iis door, 
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to him 2 little child, he first set him in the midst of them, 
at his side, and presently lifting him up in his arms, he made 
him his text. “ You see this little child,” said he, “ how 
completely without thought of selfish aims he is in his fond 
relations to me; how he thinks only of me, and not at all of 
himself ; how he has no will but mine, no dream of anything 
but recognizing the love I show him, and returning it in his 
perfect confidence and fond embrace. Verily, I say to you, that 
unless you turn from your pride to feel his humility, and become 
as little children, you shall in no wise even enter into the 
kingdom of heaven I am setting up. Whoever, therefore, 
among you, shall humble himself as this little child, is the 
greatest in that kingdom. ‘Whosoever shall receive and take 
to his heart one disciple who is such as you see this little 
child, one so simply dependent and looking with such perfect 
trust to me as higher than himself, and loves him because he 
thus honours my name, receives and honours me, and not only 
me, but him that sent me; for he who thinks himself least 
among you, is great with me and my Father.” 

He had used the words “ in my name,” and they had recalled 
to John an incident of their recent journey. They had met 
a man casting out devils in Christ’s name, though not one of 
the Twelve, and had forbidden him to do s0,—a course very 
different from the counsel they had just heard. But Christ 
instantly told John that he who was not against him was for 
him, and that all true service was to be kindly welcomed. 
“Even a cup of cold water, given you on these thirsty up- 
lands,” continued he, “ for my sake, shall be rewarded here- 
after; but if by roughness you turn from me even one soul, 
who, like this man you mention, believes in me, it were 
better a huge ass-millstone were tied to his neck, and he 
thrown into the lake. 

“So whatever tempts you to pride and thus exposes you to 
spiritual danger, if it were dear to you as a hand or a foot, 
must be put away. Nothing that would lead you to injure 
the faith of the humblest of my followers should be tolerated 
by you. See that you despise not one of these little ones ; for 
their angels always behold the face of my Father in heaven; 
for they are so dear to him that even the humblest of them is 
put under the care of the highest angels who stand in the 
presence of God. 

“Instead of repelling such a humble follower, even if he 
have gone astray, you should try your best to bring him back. 
For what shepherd feeding a hundred sheep, if he find one 
has wandered from the flock, would not leave the ninety and 
nine, and go off into the hills to seek the lost one? And if 
he be so happy as to find it, he rejoices more over its being 
restored to the fold than he does over the ninety and nine 
who never strayed. And so it grieves my Father above if 
one of the humblest of his little ones should perish, and it 
sorely displeases him if it be lost through the fault of any 
disciple.” 

Bournemouth, England. 
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Christ’s Little Ones. 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


FPNHE disciples’ squabble about précedence in the kingdom 

of heaven was immediately connected with Christ’s 
announcement of his death. They truly loved him, but yet 
they thought of his death as the prelude to the establishment 
of his reign, and their ambition was stirred. Their question 
had a very direct personal bearing. It meant, Which of us 
is to be nearest thy throne when thou art king? Jesus an- 
swers the question in verses 3 and 4, and passes on to a series of 
considerations in reference to “ these little ones,” the connec- 
tion of which will appear as we proceed. 

1. The unexpected answer to the ambitious question 
(vs. 2-4). Mark adds the graphic touch that Jesus took the 
child in his arms. It was,.then, a very young child, and one 
can fancy the wide-opened eyes of half-frightened “wonder 
with which it looked at the surrounding eager faces, and 
nestled close to its friend in the midst. The spoken answer 
carries a stinging rebuke. Its first word, “ Except ye turn,” 
pours cold water on hot hopes. It is as if Jesus had said, 
“The first thing you have to do is to get all that fermenting 
leaven of earthly ambition out of your minds. There must 
be a complete revolution in your aims and notions before you 
can get inside the kingdom at all, to say nothing of obtaining 
high place there.” 

They were jangling about pre-eminence, while they lacked 
the condition of entrance. What was that condition, as set 
forth by the child in their midst? Much sentimental untruth 
has been poured over this beautiful incident; but the plain 
fact is that there is nothing here about the innocence or moral 
beauty of childhood, which are most talked of by those who 
know children least, but that the one point of comparison is 
the absence of care for superiority and of self-esteem, which, 
in a child, is part of its childishness, but in a man is regained 
only by effort. The child does not need to “turn;” he. does 
pot “humble himself”’ The Christian has to do both. 
What is nature in the one is attained by self-abnegation in 
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the other. Such lowly estimate, or rather such oblivion, of 
self, is indispensable, if we are to enter the kingdom. It is 
“therefore” (v. 4) the condition of advancement there. 

But if so, there can be no restriction of “ greatestness” to a 
few. All may have it, and all could have it equally, and all 
will have it in proportion to their humility. The clear 
statement of the condition throws light’ on the nature of that 
greatness, and shatters the gross ambitions of the twelve. 
Lowliness is loftiness. If we try to climb, we slide down; if 
we are content to go low, we rise. But if we go low because 
we want to rise, we are not going low. Neither the world 
nor the church has yet learned the lesson taught by the little 
child in the midst. 

2. How Christ’s little ones are to be dealt with (vs. 5, 6). 
At first sight we seem to pass from the description of the 
truly great in the kingdom to the related but distinct subject 
of their treatment by others; but really the description is 
continued, for it is only those who are lowly in their own 
sight who will “receive” their like in Christ’s name. Pride 
will spurn, humility will recognize a brother in, and delight 
to take to its heart, every “such child.” 

That “such” shows that Jesus is speaking not of children 
in years, but of his true disciples. Just as some sympathy 
with the character of “a prophet” is needed to receive a pro- 
phet, so some kinship in spirit with the humble disciple is 
needed to receive him ; and that kinship can only exist where 
Christ is recognized as dwelling in his child, and the child is 
welcomed for the Lord’s sake. To receive the little one may 
sometimes involve sacrifice or toil; but to receive Christ is 
pure joy, and more than compensation for all. Such a one 
not only enters into the kingdom, but the King enters into 
him. 

The alternative to “receiving” is “ causing to stumble ;” 
for whoever does not help, hinders, and our relation to each 
other is never neutral. There are many ways in which cold 
non-reception of humble disciples puts difficulties in their 
way, by depressing, by chilling their trust in Christ’s servants 
and tempting them to distrust him, by flinging them back on 
themselves or on the world, even if there is no intention to 
draw them aside. 

It is a solemn thought that, all unconsciously, our failure 
to welcome one of Christ’s little ones may be an occasion for 
his fall. Then it wfil be no excuse that we never meant such 
athing. “ More evil is wrought by want of thought than is 
wrought by want of heart.” The guilt of such an one is 
terribly expressed in verse 6. Better for him that, with a 
millstone so large as to need an ass to work it slung round 
his neck, he should be flung into the high seas! Better than 
what? Than that he should cause Christ’s child to stumble, 
or than that he should be flung into the fire, of which Jesus 
immediately speaks. Any suffering here is better than sin; 
any death here is light compared with that future death. 

3. Christ’s lament and warning as to occasions for stum- 
bling (v. 7-9.) To: some extent these verses are a digression, 
forced from Jesus’ pitying heart, as he thinks of the tragedy 
of the world’s history, and sees the inclinations lurking in 
every man. But they add another feature to the picture of 
the greatest in the kingdom. These neither cause others to 
stumble, nor suffer occasions for their own fall to continue in 
themselves. ‘“ Woe to the world is not the language of denun- 
ciation, but of lamentation.” His pure eyes saw, as no other 
could see, the miseries flowing from sin; and his divine pity 
sorrowed, as no other could sorrow, over these. 

He knew that men would surely fall if there were occasions 
to fall laid in their path. We all carry too much combusti- 
ble matter to be safe in such a powder magazine as the world 
is. Experience proves the certainty of such occasions being 
presented ; but that does not make the presenter less criminal, 
or less sure to reap as he sows. And let us remember that 
“the world” often finds the church, in some of its members, 
the barrier between it and Christ. Many a man has been 
hardened in unbelief because Christians have, by their incon- 
sistencies, laid great rocks of offense in his path. He suffers 
for his unbelief, but the man who occasioned it has his blood 
on his head. 

But if we are not to lay stumbling-blocks in the way of 
others, we must cast them out from ourselves. If there were 
none laid in our way by others, we carry a store within. So 
the solemn obligation on Christ’s little ones is to exercise 
unsparing severity with themselves in regard to every part of 
their nature, which,experience has told them cannot be in- 
dulged without harm to their spiritual life. Jesus is not 
preaching self-mutilation for its own sake, but in order to get 
rid of hindrances in entering into and keeping in the king- 
dom,—or, as the expression here is, “life.” Many things can 
be done by others, without injury, which we cannot afford to 
do. Every man must settle what these are for himself. And 
if we find that anything trammels us in running the race set 
before us, away it must go. We must lay our right hand on 
the block, and take the knife in our left, and smite in Christ’s 
name. 

It is a hard lesson, but as needful to-day asever. Jesus is 
not afraid to appeal to enlightened self-interest, though many 

would-be superior moralists now are shocked at the low mo- 
tives, in their view, to which the gurpel appeals. Clearly, it 
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is better to live maimed than to dig with all our limbs. The 
many in a hospital, who will not have an amputation, and 
prefers to keep his leg for a little while, and then to lose his 
whole body by death, is not such a fool as he is who had 
rather be whole, and wholly lost, than enter into life maimed. 
We may be maimed when we enter, but we shall not continue 
80, for we receive back, purified, whatever we give up for 
Christ. 

4, The greatness of Christ’s little ones (vs. 10-14). His 
servants are to receive, and not to cause them to stumble, 
but, farther, are not to despise them. If we are truly of the 
number, we shall not. If we understand what true greatness 
is, we shall not. What can be more absurd than to see men 
perched on some little mud hillock, which will be flattened 
with the level plain soon, looking down on those who are 
great with lasting and true greatness? The estimate of men 
by other standards than their place in the kingdom is, alas! 
not confined to the world, The church has much of it. See 
how Christ rebukes it, and discloses the true, hidden greatness 
of his children. 

First, they are guarded by the angels who gaze forever 
into God’s face. There can be no doubt that our Lord here 
declares the ministry of angels as waiting on the heirs of 
salvation, but there is no reason for finding the doctrine of 
special guardian spirits for each individual. 

If the little ones are the objects of angelic care, they are not 
fit objects of human contempt. Loftier spirits than ours stoop 
even from the bliss of gazing on God to attend upon them, 
Any man may be content to honor them. 

But more than angelic care is lavished on them. The Son 
of man has come to seek them when they were lost. Verse 11 is 
regarded by the Revised Version (following many authorities) 
as spurious here, and probably it isso; but, if it is omitted, the 
transition to verse 12 is abrupt. In any case, Christ’s mipis- 
try of search and finding is described in the parable that fol- 
lows. Whoever despises these lambs, the Shepherd did not. 
He cared more for them than for the ninety-nine, just because 
they had gone astray; for it is a natural feeling which at- 
taches more importance to a lost piece of property than to all 
the remaining unlost goods. If Jesus thinks so much of them, 
and if in thus thinking he reflects the Father’s heart, and is 
carrying out the Father’s will, the objects of his love and 
search are not to be despised. The death of Christ gives 
dignity to all men. It encircles with a halo those who, by 
humble faith, have, as little children, accepted its benefits, 
and are living in lowly dependence, and rising to be great 
because they sink to be small and nothing. neers 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points. 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
God Seeth not as Man Seeth. 


HEN we get actual words of Christ concerning the 
kingdom of heaven, which he knows all about, we 
miist seek to understand, not change, them. 

We have here four points: 

1. To enter the kingdom of heaven like little children we 
must be free from seeking honor, docile enough to be taught 
God’s ways and things instead of man’s, receive all as a 
gift of love instead of claiming aught on the ground of merit 
(v. 3). 

2. However executive, influential, and commanding one is 
in reference to business, armies, and diplomacies, toward 
God and heaven he who is most trusting, not self-reliant but 
humble, is the greatest (v.4). Here one can do nothing and 
be nothing only as a child does and is. 

3. Caring for little ones in the family, Sunday-school, 
orphanage, makes us like God by doing as he does (v. 5). 
Causing them to stumble is the very opposite of what God 
does. It evidently applies not merely to those who are 
small in stature, but to those small in powers, the lowly, the 
small advantaged, the weak brother. Paul would eat no 
meut rather than cause such to stumble, We should refrain 
from drinking, playing cards, theater-going, slang, Sabbath 
pleasure-seeking, for the same reason—because 

4. The penalty is namelessly dreadful. “We must not 
measure spiritual things by our material standards. The 
sun’s gravitation or heat is not measurable by human expres- 
sions. Much less is the glory and shame of the spirit world 
wordable, in symbol invented to express merely human ideas. 

Get into the minds of the pupils that these are great 
values, compar@d with which no mention shall be made of 
fine gold, coral, or pearl. Every one of us has interests com- 
pared with which gaining the whole world is nothing. There 
are perils to avoid which we should cut off hands, feet, pluck 
out eyes. Make the spirit world and its values greater than 
all the values of this world. 

The greatest achievement in this world is saving souls. It 
is the greatest thing God does. 


University Purk, Coto. 
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Illustrative Applications. 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 


ESUS ... called to him a litile child, and set him in the midst 
of them (vs.1,2). Nota patriarch, not a wise man, not one 
exalted in honor above his fellows, but a little child, simple- 
hearted, single-minded, loving, teachable, trustful, is set by 
Christ before his disciples as an example and a pattern. In 
this thing Christianity stands by itself in contrast with all 
the religions of men. He who would be Christ's is to humble 
himself as a beginner and a learner, and accept Jesus as his 
teacher and master without waiting to make any attainment 
beyond this. If he is already a childlike child, he may be 
sure of acceptance with Christ. If he is not thus, he must 
tarn and become so. This is the way of trustful Christian 
discipleship—the way of salvation. . 
Except ye turn, and become as little children, ye shall in no wise 
- enter into the kingdom of heaven (v. 3). The Revisers of our 
English version of the Bible have in no one thing done more 
for the cause of truth than by substituting for the term “be 
converted” the emphatic word “turn.” Many aman used to 
think it was his duty to be converted, and he sat waiting for 
the process. Now the Bible tells him that it is his duty to 
“right about face.” A man’s duty is to be childlike. If he 
is not so now, he ought to turn back and become so. If he 
will not turn, he must take the consequences of being what 
he is, A Connecticut man was sneered at for his contempti- 
ble personal appearance. He drawled out reproachfully : 
“?Tain’t fair to find fault with my looks.’ I’m just as God 
made me.” “ That’s what I’m blaming you for,” retorted the 
other. “ You’ve never made any improvement on yourself.” 
And there was a truth in that suggestion which bears on the 
teaching of this injunction to turn and become child-like. 
If a man is not as he ought to be, let him face about and be- 
come 80, 

Whoso shall receive one such little child in my name receiveth 
me (v.5). If the average pastor were asked to say whether 
he would welcome more gladly ten grown-up men, heads of 
families, or ten little children, into the membership of his 
church, what would he say? There doesn’t seem to be any 
doubt as to what would be the preference of Jesus in such a 
case, but how about his representatives? Good old Dr. Tyng, 
who was more than an average pastor, said, at one time, “ In 
my church I haven’t hesitated for years, when the choice 
came between one child and two old men, to take the child.” 
And the life and prdspefity of that church, undér Dr. Tyng 
as its pastor, showed the wisdom of this Christlike way of 
estimating childhood. + 

It is good for thee to enter into life maimed or halt, rather than 
having two hands or two feet to be cast into the eternal fire (v. 8). 
We have got to choose between lower life and higher, between 
average life and fuller. We have got to give up some things, 
in order that we may have better things. There are self- 
denials to which all of us are called, which are greater, far 
greater, than the loss of a hand, or a foot, or an eye, Some 
of us ought to give up our chosen business pursuit, or an hon- 
orable ambition, or a cherished companionship, or a loved 
home, or the good opinion of those whom we prize, in order 
to follow Christ faithfully, because that particular thing, in 
our case, stands in the way of his fullest service, and conse- 
quently of fuller life. We cannot have the best that may be, 
unless we are willing to give up all that stands in the way of 
it. If we insist on having what we fancy in our sphere as it 
is, we cannot hope to have what is far better for here and for 
hereafter in the sight of Him who knows what is best, and 
who can make us sharers of it with himself. And if we 
choose to hold on to that which we ought to give up, we are 
inviting the purifying of the destructive fire. 

I say unto you, that in heaven their angels do always behold the 
face of my Father which is in heaven (v.10). At any place of 
audience with one who is in authority, there is an order of 
precedence, if not of favoritism. Where many are pressing 
to be heard, it would never do to make the most important 
give way to those of lesser consequence. There are trusted 
messengers of the ruler who will have access to his ear because 
of the interests represented by or entrusted to them for the 
time being, even while those who are to the world’s eye the 
superiors of these messengers are kept in waiting. Awd here 
our Lord teaches that at the court of heaven, whoever else 
must wait, those who represent the children are sure of an 
instant audience with the King of kings. A child’s wrongs 
cry out in a voice which God hears and gives attention to at 
all times. A parent, a teacher, a legislator, a business man, 
slights God himself when he slights the welfare of a child; 

and in harming a child by word or by deed a man defies the 
power of God, which is pledged to the protection and aven- 
ging of every child as a child. Whatever the world thinks of 
children, God gives them the first place in his kingdom. 

It is not the will of your Father which is in heaven, that one of 
these little ones should perish (v.14). He who works lovingly 
with and for children is so far working with God. He who 
slights or ignores or injures a child is thereby working 
against God, and so far defying the power of God. God hus 
set himself for the protection and care of children, aud his 
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call is for all who love him to help them. He would not 
have one of them destroyed or harmed. He would have 
all of them saved. How this truth uplifts the work of loving 
ministry to children! How it ennobles the mission of parents 
and teachers and pastors and legislators in their efforts to be 
workers together with God in behalf of children and the 
childlike! Jesus can never forget that he was once a child, 
with the needs and feelings of a child. Children are ever 
sure of his loving sympathy, and those who truly love children 
may be sure of his approval. Not the measure of our success 
with a child whom we care for, but the spirit in which we 
look at and work for that child, is the test of our fidelity to 
his Saviour and ours. 


Philadelphia. 
RAH 


Teaching Hints. 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IKE other men, the disciples were at times troubled with 
self-seeking. Like other men, they at times advocated 

their own claims, rather than those of others. This was the 
occasion of the words that the Master spoke, which form ovr 
lesson for to-day. He desired to teach them the grace of 
humility, and to do this he took a little child, and first set 
him in the midst of the apostles, and later on took the child 


into his arms. Taking the child as his text, he preached to’ 


them a sermon on humility, and at the same time gave to all 
generations a clear idea of what he and his Father thought 
of children, Let the teacher first get the lesson-facts well 
fixed in the minds of the scholars, and then go on to make 
such application of them to the class as the case seems to call 
for. Of course, this will run along the twofold line of the 
attitude of Christ to children, and the attitude of children to 
Christ. 

1. The attitude of Christ to children. This was always 
most friendly. At one time, when fond mothers brought 
their little ones to the Master that he might bless hem, 
the disciples rebuked them, thinking probably that Jesus 
would not want to be troubled with the little things. At this, 
however, Jesus was much displeased, and called the children 
to him, and blessed them, at the same time rebuking his over- 
zealous and officious disciples. This showed how he thought 
of the little ones. I fancy that it was never hard to get the 
shildren to come to him; for he was gentle, and children love 
those who are tender and gentle with them. 

Here, in this lesson, we see again what he thought of them, 
by the way in which he spoke of them, and the severe way 
in which he spoke of those who had lost the true childlike 
spirit. See how strongly he speaks, saying that, just as a 
shepherd will go out on to the mountains in search of his lost 
sheep, so God loves the children, and cares for them. Carry 
out the comparison that the Master makes here, by means of 
the parable that he uttered, and see how it proves God’s love 
to the children. A shepherd has a hundred sheep, and pres- 
ently notices that one of them is missing. Instead of saying, 
“Well, I am sorry, but it is only one, and I have ninety and 
nine left,” he says, “I have lost a sheep, and I must go and 
find it.” So he goes out into mountains bleak and bare, and 
is willing to take much trouble, and even to risk his life, in 
order that the sheep may not perish. 

So Jesus did for the children. Children need a Saviour 
just as much as do their parents; and for them Jesus left 
heaven and came down to this earth, and for them he suffered 
and died, just as well as for their seniors.. Love led him to do 
this, and this love he cherishes tothis day. There isnot achild 
in this Sunday-school whom Jesus does not actively love this 
very minute. We sometimes hear it said that Jesus loves the 
good children, but does not lovethe naughty. This is not true. 
He loves good and bad all together. If he waited to love a 
child till he found a sinless one, he would have to wait forever. 

Jesus, I doubt not, remembered how he felt when he was a 
little child, and that made him sympathize with them in their 
wants and woes, and drew then nearertohim. (One trouble 
with some teachers is that they have forgotten how they felt 
when they were small, and so have lost the power of sympa- 
thy. This is a great misfortune, both for teacher and 
scholar.) 

2. The attitude of children towards Christ. If any one 
loves me, and proves that love by deeds of kindness, how 
should I feel towards him? To this question there is only 
one right answer. “ We love him, because he first loved ys,” 
says John. If Christ died to save child from ruin, what 
possible way can that child take to show his gratitude, other 
than by loving him in return. Nor is there any better time 
to begin to love him than while you are young. In the first 
place, you do nog. know whether you will ever live to grow 
old. In the next place, it is very ungrateful to put off what 
you know is your duty as well as your privilege. 

But, in the third place, it grows harder and harder to love 
Jesus as we grow older. Somehow, the longer we put it off, 
the harder our hearts grow, till it seems almost impossible to 
change our ways aud begin to love him. Most of those who 






to-day are in middle life, and are Christians, began while 
they were young. Any active pastor will bear witness to this 
truth. Mr. Jacobs, of Chicago, once proved the truth of the 
statement made above, by asking all in a convention who 
were converted after they were fifty years of age to rise. One 
old lady and one old man got up. .“ Now,” said Mr. Jacobs, 
“will all who were converted after they were thirty-five 
years of age please rise.” About half a dozen responded. 
He then called for all who were converted before they were 
twenty-one years of age to stand, Nearly the whole au- 
dience at once arose. This can be tried in any large gather- 
ing of Christians with the same result. Childhood is the 
best time in which to turn to the Lord, for then the heart is 
tenderer, and the conscience less hardened. 

Let the teacher impress on the class, that, since Jesus loves 
the little ones so, they may always feel free fo go to him 
with any of their difficulties and trials. Sometimes I fancy 
the children think that Jesus will not be willing to notice 
their burdens, for they are not grown up yet to years of ma- 
turity. This is a great mistake, and we must teach our chil- 
dren so, Go to him with every little trial and care, and be 
perfectly sure that he will sympathize with you, and belp you 
to gain the victory. The oftener you go, the better will he 
be pleased. Try it, and see if this is not so. 


New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher. 
By Faith Latimer. 


S THE lesson upon the Transfiguration is reviewed, the 
locality described, and the conversation while the 
company came down the mountain is recalled, tell of the scene 
which awaited them at the foot of the mountain. An anxious 
father was there with his son, who had an un¢lean spirit. 
The father came kneeling to Jesus, saying, “ Lord, have 
mercy on my’son.” Jesus told him, “All things are possible 
to him that believeth.” He answered in faith in Christ, but 
distrust in himself, and with real prayer, “ Lord, I believe; 
help thou mine unbelief.” 

In Capernaum.—Jesus and his disciples went to Capernaum, 
perhaps to the home of Peter. Do you remember anything 
Jesus ever did in Capernaum? Why was itwometimes called 
“his own city”? In the house Jesus asked a question which 
the disciples did not care to answer. Did your mother ever 
overhear some talk you had with a companion never intended 
for her ear, and when she asked what you, had been saying, 
were you not ashamed and silent? So it was with the disci- 
ples when Jesus asked what they had been reasoning about 
by the way. Not one of them answered, even Peter did not 
say a word; for they had been disputing who should be 
greatest in the Master’s kingdom. Only a little while before, 
Jesus had told them of his going to Jerusalem, where he would 
be tried, and suffer and die, And yet so sure were they that 
Jesus was to be a king, that they fell to disputing about the 
worldly honors they wanted toshare. They asked him, “ Who 
is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven?” and he gave them 
an object-lesson for an answer. 

In His Arms,—There was a child in the home in Caper- 
naum; perhaps, as some people say, it was a son of Peter. 
The boy was old enough to come when he was called, and it 
may be he knew and loved che voice, and gladly came to the 
arms of the visitor who was always welcomed in that home. 
Jesus set the child down in the midst, then took him in his 
arms, and, without a word to the little one, he answered the 
disciples’ question. What had they asked him? He showed 
them the question should not be who would be greatest 
there, but whether they could even enter the kingdom. 

As this Little Child—Do you suppgse that little Jewish 
boy was so perfect and obedient that Jesus held him up as a 
model for the world? He said, “ Who-so-ever shall humble 
himself as this little child, the same is the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven.” He meant that every one who would 
belong to his kingdom must be obedient, trusting, open- 
hearted, sincere, lowly in spirit, as achild, Until a child is 
spoiled by foolish pride learned from older people, love of 
show, pride of money or dress, fault-finding, or selfishness, he 
is frank and honest, loving, cheerful, thoughtful for others. 
Those who have already become hardened, ambitious for 
self, careless of the rights and comforts of others, must turn 
from such ways of living, and to turn means to be converted, 
and then they may hope for heaven,—not only to be pre- 
pared for the kingdom above, but in this life to belong to 
Jesus, and have the gentle, trusting spirit which is Christ- 
like. 

In My Name.—How Jesus loves little children! How 
eagerly they came to him when he was on earth! Howthey 
clustered round him at another time when their mothers 
came with them! Who reproved the mothers for interrupt- 
ing the Saviour in his talk with grown people ? Why did 
Jesus say they should suffer little children to come to him? 
He said, “Of such is the kingdom of heaven,’”—the same 
truth he taught the disciples in the house in Capernoum with | 
the child in his lovingarms. He loves every child now as be 





























































































































58 
loved them then; he never forgets that he was once a child 
onearth. There was once a day when he was just as young 
as you are to-day. He understands every feeling of a child’s 
heart, every temptation or wish, or fear or pleasure. He bids 
every one to receive every little child in his name, to be pa- 
tient and pitiful for their wants and sorrows, and he counts 
every kind word or deed done to a child as if done to himself. 
Could he give greater proof of love to children? He warns 
those who would offend or despise even one child, or a lowly, 
weak friend of his, or would make them to sin, that it were 
better not to live at all than to live and be a stumbling-block 
or a hindrance to other lives. 

Despise not One of these Little Ones.—A weary two-year-old 
child on a long journey was fretful and crying, while mother 
and nurse were striving to quiet her until the porter could 
arrange the sleeping-berth. A loud, rough voice was heard 
saying to a companion a few seats away, ‘‘Say, Jim, don’t you 
wish that child was in heaven?” “Shure, an’ it’s where 
ye’ll niver be yerself if the blissed One that loves the childher 
don’t give ye a betther mind,” was the sudden answer of the 
outspoken nurse, and the laughter around silenced and shamed 
the fault-finder. 

The Will of the Father.—Father and Son love the chil- 
dren. Jesus, the good shepherd, carries the lambs in his 
bosom ; their lives and welfare are dear to him. If one is 
going astray, he is like the shepherd who goes out in the 
storm and darkness to, find and save the lost lamb. The 
Father watches and loves; he knows every one by name, and 
the angels round the throne, who see the Father's face and 
dwell in his smile, are the watchers to do his will, and guard 
and keep his own precious ones. Who said the words of our 
golden text? 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher. 
By Julia E. Peck, 


N VIEW of the lessons to come, it might be well to have 
the children familiar with the outline of the Holy 
Land. 

Begin by drawing the outline of the lake, exactly as used 
the last two Sundays; then indicate Cesarea Philippi, calling 
it the pleasant home in the north, where Jesus was safe from 
those who were cruel to him. 

From this point fill out the map in the order of events 
most recently studied, and work backward to the earlier 
lessons. 

This map can be further filled out by little drawings sug- 
gesting events studied, but do not name or locate too many 
cities; keep the map simple by indicating only those most 
important. In drawing the outline of Galilee, indicate Ca- 
pernaum by a green line, showing the place near the shore 
where Jesus told the story of the farmer sowing hisseed; and 
here, with a blue outline, is the lake where the disciples 
sailed their fishing-boats, with marks for the boats. An out- 
line of green hills stands for Nazareth. 

Outlining Samaria next, a circle may stand for the place 
where Jesus talked with the woman atthe well. In drawing 
Judea, indicate Jerusalem with a golden crown, and Bethle- 
hem with a golden star. 

A few sweeping lines with the long side of a piece of red- 
brown chalk will show the wilderness where John lived so 
long; and this mark on the other side of the water (Dead 
Sea) will stand for John’s prison, built on the high rocks. 

It was almost time to say good-by. Jesus must leave the 
safe and pleasant home in the north (show Cesarea on map), 
and travel toward the place where lived those dangerous 
scribes and Pharisees (Jerusalem, showing map). 

Jesus knew he must soon go home to heaven, and there 
were last important lessons to give, which would take him 
back to those dangerous places. 

Faithful friends were waiting for his coming here in Caper- 
naum (showing map), and Jesus came along the country 
roads, choosing the quietest, so that he might safely join his 
friends once more (tracing journey on map), to tell them the 
last things about the work they must do when he had gone 
home to heaven. 

These were hard lessons to learn, for these faithful workers 
could not yet believe that any one would willingly harm their 
dear Master. In their sight he was so great and good that 
they thought every one would try, as they did, to keep him 
from all harm. 

But we have heard of the scribes and Pharisees, and know 
that this was not so. 

Here the friends were talking over their plans for helping in 
the new kingdom. While they were talking, selfish feelings 
began to creep in—it is so easy for selfish feelings to creep 
in, even while we are planning to work for our Master—for 
each warited to be the greatest; that is, to have thie very best 
place in the kingdom of heaven. 

When Jesus came, they asked him which of them might 
have it, 
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Jesus found he must make this last lesson about unselfish- 
ness, 

What is unselfishness? 

This is the way Jesus taught them their lesson. Calling a 
child to him, and placing this little one in the midst of these 
selfish friends, he showed them how this child loved him 
freely, without asking for the best place—without asking for 
any place, 

When the selfish disciples saw how freely and how dearly 
this little one loved Jesus, without asking for anything at all, 
they must have felt ashamed. 

Then Jesus explained to them that the best place would 
belong to him who gave up the most,—who worked the hard- 
est to give all the best things to others. 

To continue by introducing al! the topics in our text, would 
be to introduce several subjects into our lesson—always a mis- 
take in the primary class. 

The disciples and friends thought that the kingdom of 
heaven was a place far away, where a great king ruled, and 
where they might be chosen for leaders. 

Jesus taught them that the kingdom was here and now— 
that the king was always with them. 

He taught them, and teaches us, that the work begins this 
moment, and the very hardest work goes on within us, where 
nobody knows and nobody sees—but God. 

The greatest battles are fought out of sight, when nobody 
knows,—when we whisper softly to ourselves our verse: ‘ Do 
good to them that hate you;” and when we whisper softly 
the other verse, that keeps us from selfishness. Let us whis- 
per it softly now: 

“ As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise.” 

Bridgeton, N. J. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns. 


“ There were ninety and nine.” 

“T was a wandering sheep.” 

“I think, when I read that sweet story of old.” 
“ Jesus, I my cross have taken.” 

* Tenderly the shepherd.” 

** We are little children.” 

“ Suffer the children to come.” 

* Jesus is the children’s friend.” 


RAY 
Oriental Lesson-Lights. 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


” MILLSTONE Hancep asout nis Necx.”—The word 
is, literally, “an ass-mill-stone ;” that is, the stone of 
a large mill, which required an ass to work it. The mills in 
general use in the East at the present day are not at all 
modified from those of the earliest times. We are very cer- 
tain of this from the number of ancient millstones which are 
found everywhere among the ruins of ancient towns and vil- 
lages. Every house possessed a hand-mill. The nether 
millstone was circular and slightly convex, with a knob in 
the center, fitting into a socket in the concave upper stone. 
The corn was poured into a hole near the center of the ppper 
stone, which revolved on the pivot. It had also a handle 
fitted into it, worked by two women, generally slaves, sitting 
face to face, and both holding the handles; but, as this 
method was tedious and laborious, larger gills were. intro- 
duced, worked by an ass, perpetually treading a circle. The 
stones of these larger mills are frequently found in the ruined 
cities east of Jordan. Water-mills were not introduced until 
after the Roman period. The mills turned hy animal power 
were commen in Egypt from the earliest times The ex- 
pressiou “an ass-mill-stone” intensifies our Lord's warning. 
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“THEIR ANGELS DO ALWAYS BEHOLD THE FACE OF MY 
FatHer.”—Our Lord here indirectly, by implication, con- 
tradicts one of-the popular rabbinical superstitions about 


. angels, The rabbis taught that only the chiefest of the angels 


stood before the face of God, within the veil, while the others 
stood without, ranged in’ different classes, ready to perform 
his will, and that a very few were permitted to behold his 
face, and to hear, directly, his commands. It was only to the 
greatest and holiest of men, such as Abraham and Moses, 
that angels from within the veil were commissioned. To 
others, if they were of Israel, inferior angels were assigned, 
while the angels of children were themselves merely in an- 
gelic infancy. The language of our Lord condemns all this 
superstitious trifling, and shows that all God’s people are 
under the protection of his highest ministers. Our Lord at 
the same time teaches that it was-not the most profound 
knowledge, but the humblest and simplest faith, which ap- 
proaches the nearest to God. 

“Tr A MAN HAVE A HunprReED SHEEP.”—The care of the 
sheep still, in these pastoral countries, devolves for the most 
part upon members of the family. Even the richest flock 
masters rarely trust the charge to hirelings, unless accompa- 
nied and superintended by one of their own sons; for in the 
hour of peril “the hireling fleeth.’ When traveling with 
the Bene-Sakhr east of Moab, whose possessions were like 
those of Abraham, I found that there were three large de- 
tachments of the sheep and camels of the tribe some days’ 
distance from one another, but each always accompanied by 
a son or brother of the shaykh. 


The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing. 


“Wnuo Is THE GREATEST?”—The disciples here display 
the unchanging spirit of the Orient in its longing for official 
recognition and distinction. The position for which they 
craved obviously corresponds with that of grand vizier, or 
chief executive officer of the Turkish empire,—the highest 
counsellor, or, as Joseph was called, “the father of the king.” 
The conception underlying the question of the grounds for 
promotion is Eastern, One is not marked out by distin- 
guished ability for such a position. Everything depends on 
the will, whim, or caprice of the monarch. The beggar of 
to-day may be the pasha of to-morrow. They wished the 
King to indicate the direction of his favor. 

“A Lirriz Cuttp.”—The little boy has always been the 
object of reverence and peculiar care among Oriental peoples, 
In a very true sense, ‘‘ when you lay your hand on the little 
boy’s head, you lay your hand on his father’s heart.” The 
teaching associated with such a little one would appeal with 
quite exceptional force to the hearts of Oriental parents. An 
old tradition identifies this child with Ignatius, who after- 
wards became bishop of Antioch, and was martyred in the 
reign of Trajan. 

“A Mruistone.”—This is the upper stone, which was 
wont to be turned by an ass. I have never seen this use fol- 
lowed in modern Palestine. The ass has long been super- 
seded by water-power, and for the most part the mills are to be 
found in the deeper valleys, where the streams flow sirongly 
through all the year. In some of the towns, “ horse mills” 
have been introduced since the German colonists entered the 
country. A large, circular, revolving platform is set with 





Modern Oriental mill, operated by a horse or an ass. 


the surface slightly inclined. The horses walk on one side 
of the slope, and by their weight it is made to revolve, ii, 
again, with proper connections, turning the upper millstone. 
In the villages, however, you find the heavy circular stones, 
by which the olives are crushed in large stone basins, turned 
by ass, mule, ox, or camel. 

“Ir WERE BETTER FOR HIM THAT ... HE WERE 
Drownep.”—Drowning was a form of capital punishment 
among Greeks and Romans. We have the authority of 
Jerome for saying it was not unknown among the Jews. In 
the West it was revived in days of persecution, To the Jew 
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this death would be one of peculiar horror. The sea was to 
him the symbol of mystery and terror. Wherever the sea 
figures in Scripture, allusion is usually made to its danger 
and power. The rabbis made but one exception: death in 
the Sea of Galilee was supposed to secure for the drowned 


man a place in the kingdom to come, very near to the throne 
of God. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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“ Offence.” 


By Montague Cockle. 


HE word “ offence” (or “ offend”), used in the text of 
the lesson for this week (as well as in many other pas- 
sages of the New Testament), is the Greek word oxdvdaiov 
(skandalon). It is the same word that is rendered “‘stumbling- 
block” in Romans 11 : 9, 14: 13, 1 Corinthians 1 : 23, and 
in other places, and is a most interesting word study. The 
Vulgate usually renders the word by “scandal.” Thus, Car- 
dinal Wiseman, in one of his masterly sermons, says: “ By 
scandal, my brethren, is signified, in the language of Scripture, 
whatever may cause our neighbor to fall in the way of virtue 
by offending God.... But, my brethren, the horrible and 
satanic character of 
this crime is gen- 
erally still further 
aggravated; for 
when you cause the 
ruin or the fay of 
others, it is gener- 
ally precisely there 
where God had 
placed you to sec- 
ond his efforts for 
salvation.” The 
word in the Greek 
refers to that piece 
of wood in a trap, 
which, when touched by the animal, causes its downfall. A 
pitfall is an example of the kind of trap in the case of the 
larger animals. The bird-trap made of bricks, so familiar to 
every schoolboy, is, perhaps, as good an example as any. 
Hence the significance of the language which Christ used 
to Peter, when he said, “Thou art an offence unto me” (Matt. 
16: 23); and in the text, “ Whoso shall offend” (Vulgate, 
ecandalize; Rev. Ver., cause to stumble) “one of these little 
ones.” 
Philadelphia. 





1 supports the brick, and rests upon 2. 
2 is the yy or bent twig (skandalon). 


8 is fixed in the ground. 
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Question Hints. 


By Amos R. Wells. 
For the Teacher. 
OR review the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. Lrxe MEN (v. 1).—What dispute gave rise to this talk 
of Christ’s? What may have set the disciples to discussing 
who was greatest? Why is such a discussion a sure sign of 
littleness? 

2. Lixe CHILDREN (vs. 2-4).—What did Christ do to the 
child he called to him? (Matt. 19 : 13-15.) Why does it need 
4 fine character to love little children? and to win their 
love? Why, before they can become childlike, must most 
men be converted, changed? "What are some of the child’s 
characteristics that we must gain before we can gain heaven? 
What is the difference between being childlike and childish? 
What is false humility? Why is true humility a brave and 
manly quality? 

8. Lixe Curuist (v. 5).—What is it to “receive” a child 
in Christ’s name? What are some of the things to be learned 
from loving intercourse with children? Why, when we get 
elose to them, do we get close to Christ ? 

4. Harmine CHILDREN (vs. 6-9).— What are some of the 
common wrongs done children? How far are Christians re- 
sponsible for those wrongs? Why is it worse to harm a child 
sham a.grown person? What are some sins with which men 
are most likely to be complacent? Why is a complete 
abandonment of everything connected with our sin the only 
course at all safe? 

5. Drspisine CHILDREN (v. 10).—What do a man’s likes 
and dislikes tell about a man? How can one “take heed” 
to them, and reform them if they are evil? How can we 
come to love and honor little children? What do you learn 
from this verse about the ranks and oecupations of the 
angels ? 

6. Savixe CHILDREN (vs. 11-14).—Who are the “ lost”? 
What do you think of a Christian who is not actively trying 
in some way to save some soul? When, and in what way, is 
it often the duty of the church to “leave the ninety and 
nine”? What event is the cause of the Christian’s highest 
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joy? If it is God’s will that all should be saved, why are 
they not all saved? What inspiration is there in the last 
verse for all Christian workers? 


For the Superintendent. 
< 


1, What were the disciples disputing about one day? 2. 
How did Christ answer their question about who should be 
greatest? 3, How alone did he say one could get to heaven? 
4. What did he say about men that harmed little children? 
5. Why did he say it was foolish to despise them? 6. And 
what did he say about their safety? (golden text.) 

Boston, Mass. 

= — 
Questions to be Answered in Writing. 


1. In what is a little child a model for grown people? 2. 
What is meant by “offend”? 3. Why is offending little 
children so severely condemned? 4. How does God protect 
little children? 5. How may older people become as little 
children ? 

4@- These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 
for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sociological Notes. 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HE Gospels stand alone in ancient literature in recog- 
nizing the worth of the child’s life. We have to come 
down the centuries to find any writer who appreciates in any 
true way the force of Christ’s teaching as to childhood. 
Martin Luther in the sixteenth century, Henry Vaughan in 
the seventeenth, William Blake in the eighteenth, and 
William Wordsworth in the nineteenth, were the pioneers in 
this recognition of the child. The antique world based its 
civilization on the very opposite of childlikeness. It scorned 
the humility and simplicity of the chiid, set up glory as the 
social goal, and sanctioned the self-assertion of the strong 
and the successful. Christ set the little child not only before 
them, but in the midst of them, as if to suggest a social no 
less than a personal ideal of character. He calls upon his 
church, and upon all Christian society, to cherish the quali- 
ties which distinguish the true child from the man who has 
lost childlikeness. He thus forbids self-assertion and worldly 
ambition to his followers, and seeks to guard them against 
ethe weariness and dryness of spirit which the worldly life 
always brings in its train. Thus they will be fitted to enter 
into the kingdom of heaven,—that new relation to God out 
of which grows a new social life. In that kingdom there are 
new weights and measures for all things. The little child, 
of whom the world takes so small account, is as important as 
the greatest and wisest. The angels which guard them are 
as near the throne as any in heaven. Upon those who make 
one of them stumble, a woe will fall, compared with which 
the sudden and dreadful death of the condemned criminal is 
a trifle. It was to save them, quite as much as men, that the 
Saviour came, as the shepherd seeking his lost sheep. 

So a society which reflects the spirit of Christ will show it 
in its attitude toward the children, whom God pours, year 
after year, into its lap as a fresh flood of life and hope. It 
will not regard the child simply as an immature being, whose 
goal is manhood, but as a social figure of independent worth 
and significance. It especially will feel its responsibility to 
put no stumbling-block in the child’s way, not to create, or 
even to tolerate, surroundings of his life in which he will be 
tempted into moral degradation. It will feel the wickedness 
of acts and maxims which tempt the child to give up his 
childlikeness for worldlikeness, by holding up worldly ideals 
of success and the like. It will regard as the highest type of 
character that of the man out of whose heart the child never 
has died, whose “days are bound each to each in natural 
piety,” and who can look upon the face of nature and of na- 
ture’s God with the fresh enjoyment of his earliest years of 
thought. 

Philadelphia. 


YY. 
Lesson Summary. 


HE standard of Christ’s kingdom is held up in this les- 

son. The spirit of those who are in it is pointed out, 

the worth of membership in it is emphasized, and the love of 

God for the lost is declared. The whole gospel is disclosed 
in this passage. 

A child is made the pattern and the charge of the disciples 
of Christ. Those who would please Christ are told to be like 
a child and to care for a child. If it be hard to conform to 
this standard, it is well worth trying for. The cost of a hand, 
or a foot, or an eye, is as nothing in comparison with the 
gain of such an attainment; and the love and the power of 
God are set to the help of those who strive toward this stand- 
‘ard, aud to the saving of those who are lost, 










There is comfort in the teaching of this lesson, and it has 
its warnings. 

oO 
Added Points. 

Every man would like to be greatest, but not every man is 
willing to do and to be that which would make him greatest, 

Humility, not ambition, isan essential of greatness. Teach- 
ableness is better than knowledge; trustfulness is worthier 
than self-confidence. 

There is a child set in our midst. What are we learning 
from him? What are we doing for him? 

We are readier to attempt to teach a child than we are to 
seek to learn from him. We like to have him look up to us; 
but do we look up to him as we should? 

Receiving one of Christ’s own in a loving spirit is receiv- 
ing Christ. Refusing to receive such a representative of him 
is refusing him. 

Not what we gain,now, but what we are to lose by and 
by, is the true measure of value in our estimates of present 
action. 

How we look at others, rather than how we look at our- 
selves, often settles the question of our standing in God’s 
sight. 

It is not merely those who are in danger, but those who 
are lost, whom Christ comes to save. Of whom, then, need 
we despair ? 
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The “ Home Department’ Method. 


HE “Home Department” idea, after a dozen or 
more years’ trial in Sunday-school work, is now 
widely popular. Its methods have been thoroughly sys- 
tematized. Some of the denominational publishing 
houses issue various sorts of leaflets, envelopes, record 
books, etc., needful in the work. In other cases, such 
forms and instructions are devised and distributed by 
local Sunday-school organizations of county, state, or 
province. Scarcely a Sunday-school convention is held 
where the Home Department method is not discussed or 
its results reported. It was adopted as a regular branch 
of Sunday-school work by the International Committee, 
at the triennial convention in 1893. ‘Somewhat after 
the University Extension idea, or the Chautauqua Read- 
ing Circle idea, it is a plan for carrying the Sunday-school 
to the people when the people cannot come to the Sun- 
day-school.” , 

Inquiries are constantly being made regarding the 
method. Specimens of printed matter commonly used 
may be obtained from such of the denominational pub- 
lishing houses as have recognized this plan,—for exam- 
ple, from the Congregational Sunday-school and Pub- 
lishing Society, Congregational House, Boston, whose 
field secretary, William A. Duncan, Ph. D., has for 
years been at the front of this advance; and from the 
Presbyterian Board, 1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
the Rev. Dr. J. A. Worden being secretary of the Sun- 
day-school work. There are visitors’ canvassing books; 
cards for new members to sign, agreeing to the conditions; 
envelopes for collections, and leaflets or pamphlets 
explaining the method. 

The “Home Study” plan has attained to such pro- 
portions in the Presbyterian Church of Canada that the 
“General Assembly’s Sabbath School Committee” has 
now issued the first number of ‘The Home Study Quar- 
terly for Senior Scholars and the Home Department,” 
being much like other quarterlies in its “ helps” on the 
lessons in succession, and ending with several pages of 
questions and blanks for answering,—six questions to 
each lesson. 

Mr. D. Torrance Fraser of Montreal, prominent in 
the Sunday-school Union of the province of Quebec, 
issued, a year ago, a leaflet to fellow-workers, which 
summarizes briefly the Home Department plan, and 
which has found favor with Dr. Duncan and Mr, Wil- 
liam Reynolds, the latter having circulated it widely 
on the Pacific coast and elsewhere. Mr. Fraser says 
that “this branch of Sunday-school work is on the up 
grade,” and he is “interested in it because Bible study 
is at the back of all Sunday-school work. When aschool 
closes four, five, or six months, that study languishes, 
unless ‘recording the results’ be a reminder.” Mr, Fra- 
ser’s leaflet explains in a foot-note: “ Many more details 
could be given on this Home, Department, but I have 
briefly arranged these ideas and facts from various 
sources (largely from the Rev. Mr. Hallock), with a view to 
bring this form of Bible study under the notice of our 
superintendents. A work that has been such a blessing 





































































































































elsewhere is surely worthy of our prayerful considera- 
tion.” And the leaflet is in this form: 


HOME CLASSES. 


What is termed the “ Home Department ”’ of the 
Sunday-school, is simply studying the Bible at home 
and recording the results. 


WHAT? 


WHO? Who should attend these home classes ? 
Those unable to go to the school because of 
1, The distance. 
2. The nature of their occupations. 
Or, 3. Their health. 
So there are included the aged, the infirm, the in- 
valids, the “shut in” ones, domestic servants, 
mothers with young children, nurses, doctors, drug- 
gists, railway, telegraph, and telephone employees, 
commercial travelers, ete. 
Those in charge of cattle, and others also, might be 
mentioned, 


HOW? A visitor calls and asks you to join; leaves a card 
and a quarterly (also an envelope for a contribution, 
if you like). 

You read the lesson in the Bible, use the quarterly 
to get help as to words, phrases, and divisions, and 
ask yourself the questions; then you mark on the 
record card the fact that you Aave studied. 

At the end of the quarter, the visitor calls, takes 
away the old card and envelope, and leaves a new 
quarterly and card, 2 


WHY? 1, This plan helps to systematic study of the 
Bible; many are unconscious how much they neglect 
the Bible. 

2. A very precious opportunity is afforded for say 
ing something helpful, and referring to points inthe 
lessons. 

3. Therefore this helps to loving Christian inter- 
course, 

4. These classes make a connection with the 
school, and they study the same lesson, 

5. You can study alone or with others. 

6. Last, and not least, this home study helps the 
pastor, and he can help it. 

He can start it; stand by it; actively commend 
it; plan for it; cheer the workers,and use its forces. 


The Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, to whom Mr. Fraser refers, 
is assistant pastor and superintendent in the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church, Rochester, New York, and has not 
only tested the method, but frequently written and 
spoken upon it. 
letters of invitation, issued by him, states the case after 
this fashion, in part. 





HomMeE CLAss DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 
Brick CHURCH SUNDAY-SCHOOL., 





It is probably the experience of most of us that, amid the 
flood ot books, papers, and magazines poured from the press in 
our day, and in the unceasing hurry of modern life, we have 
found it difficult to keep up the systematic study of our Bibles. 

We are persuaded that there are not a few among us who 
would welcome any, plan that would afford them reat help in 
this direction. 

One of the best plans would be to join our Sunday-school, 
and make a point of devoting a certain amount of time each 
week to the preparation of the lessons, which are selected by a 
committee of the most competent biblical scholars in the world, 
and are arranged so as to form a progressive and systematic 
course of study. If youare not already a member of the school, 
we cordially invite you to join it. Our classes for adults, espe- 
cially, are large, and provided with strong teachers. The 
modern Sunday-school is designed for adults quite as much as 
for children. 

We recognize, however, that there are many for whom, on 
various accounts, it is inconvenient and practically impossible 
to attend the regular of the school. For these, and 
these alone, it has been decided by the officers and teachers of 
the school, with the unanimous approval of the Session, to 
establish “‘ The Home Department of the Brick Church Sunday- 
school.” 





THE PLAN. 


Any person who will agree to give at least one half-hour’s 
study each week to the regular lesson (at such time during the 
week as shall be most convenient, but Sunday preferred) will 
be enrolled as a member of the ‘‘ Home Department of the Brick 
Church Sunday-school,” and will be regarded and treated in all 
respects as a member of the school. A copy of the lesson book 
used in the school will be provided free of cost; also an atten- 
dance card, on which the study, or failure to study, can be 
marked, just as presence or absence at the regular sessions 
would be marked upon the class-books; also, if desired, an 
envelope for weekly contributions, to go with the regular 
offerings of the school. Books may also be drawn from the 
library under the same regulatious as for scholars in the other 
departments. 

At the end of each quarter a visitor will call for the atten- 
dance card and contribution envelope (if any), and leave new 
ones for the ensuing quarter. 

Records will be made up from these cards, aud reports made, 


One of the recent leaflets, or circular-— 
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so that the members of the Home Department may be kept in- 
formed of the work done. 


SUGGESTIONS, 


In families where neither parents nor children are able to 
attend the regular sessions (though “these should be very few), 
a family class in the Home Department may be formed. 

In families where the children attend the regular sessions, 
and the parents are members of the Home Department, a half- 
hour or more may be profitably spent in reviewing together 
the lesson of the day. Appoint one of the children secretary to 
mark the attendance card, another as treasurer, another as 
librarian, to take care of question-books, hymn-books, ete. 

Members of the Home Department who are near neighbors 
may find it pleasant to study the lessons together. 


The circular-letter closed with this invitation and 
blank application for membership: 


A large number of the members of our church and congrega- 
tion are already members of our Home Class Department. If 
unable to attend the regular sessions of our school, we would be 
pleased to enrol you in this department, bringing you the les- 
son-helps, and assigning you to a visitor, who will thereafter see 
that you have all necessary supplies. 

If you wish to become a member, please sign the blank be- 
low, detach it, and send by mail, or otherwise, to the Rev. 
G. B. F. Hallock, No. 10 Livingston Park, Rochester, New 
York : 


I hereby signify my desire to be enrolled as a member of the 
‘Home Department of the Brick Church Sunday-school,” and 
agree to devote at least one half-hour each week to the study of 
the International lesson for that week, unless prevented by 
sickness, or other good cause. 
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Two Prize Books.* 


N MARCH, 1892, The American Sunday-school Union 
offered $1,000 in two premiums,—$600 for the best 
book, and $400 for the next best, written for the Society, 
on the “ Christian Nurture and Education of Youth for 
the Twentieth Century.” Many manuscripts were sub- 
mitted, and the premium of $600 was awarded for A New 
Life in Education. The second premium of $400 was 
awarded for How John and I Brought Up the Child. 
The task of deciding which of these two books should 
have the first prize was hardly an enviable one. After 
reading them, two widely different impressions are left 
upon the mind,—the only nexus being the idea that 
both were written in the interest of Christian education. 
Professor Durell’s book savors of the studio and the 
library ; Mrs?Grinnell’s is redolent of the open sky, and 
of the life of nature, caught at first hand. The first is 
cultured, scholastic, literary; the second is naive, free, 
frank, pungent, racy. 

Dr. Durell evidences wide reading, and-a broad and 
liberal purpose. One may feel that there is unity of 
aim in Dr. Durell’s treatment of his subject, although 
the progression of thought in his chapters is not 
always so evident. The book abounds in sound, use- 
ful ideas well presented. It bristles with illustration 
and quotation. To» the student of the educational 
writers, it comes not so much as a fresh pedagogical 
power as a useful and suggestive digest, strongly colored, 
however, with the convictions of a thoughtful student 
and a practical instructor. With all its breadth of outlook 
and its measure of catholicity, its value is, in one aspect, 
perhaps, diminished by that which the searcher for 
principles will recognize as local both in resources and in 
applications. It handles with discrimination the ques- 
tion of religious instruction in the common schools, 
drawing distinctions between biblical fundamentals and 
denominational tenets as such. Its chief human idol is 
Thomas Arnold, who, the author says, “‘ has most effec- 
tively combined religious instruction with general educa- 
tion.” But, rising to the apex of his theorizing, he finds 
the highest pedagogic ideal in the method of Jesus. “The 
new life needed by education begins and ends in Christ.” 
And this too is, in effect, the fit beginning and ending of 
this able and useful book. 

But if the standard of judgment be in the domain 
of the directly practical, one may fairly doubt whether 
Mrs. Grinnell’s boek has not before it a cateer of 
greater usefulness to the people. If ever Mrs. Grin- 
nell’s dicta are disputable, her pages show her to be 





*A New Life in Education. By Fletcher Durell, Ph.D., Professor 
in Dickiuson College. 16mo, pp. 288. Puiladelphia: The American 
Sunday-school Uniop. 90 cents. 

How John and I Brought up the Child. By Elizabeth Grinnell. 
Irmo. pp. 233. Philadelphia: The American Suuday-school Union. 
wy cebis. 
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exceedingly acute-minded, quick-sighted, sympathetic, 
just, and even profound, in the interpretation of the 
child. Her book comes out of a personal experience. 
It quivers with real life. It deals with the concrete 
boy and the concrete parents. It shows no favor- 
itism toward the erring parent, laying blame where it 
belongs. It exposes the awful mistakes that are made 
toward children by those who love them. If it does not 
profess to be scientific or formally pedagogical, it is re- 
plete with a searching common-sense which is sometimes 
better than the soberer tata of orderly science. Each 
chapter is a practical illustration of the Scripture texts 
set at its head, but it is to the advantage of the book that 
the texts fit the narrative, rather than the narrative the 
texts. A book like this can go profitably into all ranks and 
among all classes. It is for teachers and parents, but 
only less suggestive to those who are neither. It is viva- 
cious, fresh, sparkling. It teaches without seeming to 
ask the reader to stand up and be taught, but rather to 
sit down and read a lively chronicle. Many a child will 
be better understood, and will grow up nobler and 
stronger, becausé Mrs, Grinnell has laid bare to the 
world how failures were made and successes were won 
in real life, 
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Systematic Science Teaching : A Manual of Inductive Elemen- 
tary Work for all Instructors. By Edward Gardnier 
Howe. (l16mo, xxix, 326. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50.) 


When a new book appears in the International Educa- 
tion Series, it is always worth while to comider it. The 
short prefaces by the editor, Dr. William T. Harris, are 
often in themselves valuable essays. A manual of in- 
struction that would cover broadly the whole field of 
nature teaching, and do it according to sound principles 
of education, would be a valuable addition to school 
literature. With the exception of the first ten “Steps,” 
the lessons in this book have stood the test of repeated 
teaching to pupils and of presentation to classes of teach- 
ers and others. They were originally prepared for Mrs, 
Alice Putnam’s training-class, but have since been used, 
in a more or less modified form, for fourteen years. The 
author now gives them to the public after long urging. 
He divides nature into the four general classes,—“ The 
Stars and the Earth,” “ Minerals and Rocks,” “‘ Plants,” 
and “ Animals.” The book is profusely suggestive, com- 
pressing facts in nature and intimations to the teacher, 
general and specific, into comparatively small compass, 
It constitutes, in fact, what Dr. Harris calls “a spiral 
course of study in natural science.” But, says the editor, 
its most valuable feature is the “ detailed hints and direc- 
tions to the teacher and pupil that will secure correct and 
accurate habits of scientific observation.” The two classes 
of children for which the author's sympathies are par- 
ticularly awakened, are country children and city chil- 
dren. The first do not appreciate’ nature as it lies 
abundantly about them. The second haveso much that 
is artificial in their lives that they never feel the “ sweet 
influences which flow from communion with flowers, 
trees, and birds.” They consequently “ acquire a rest- 
less, nervous mode of life which nothing but the saloon, 
gambling-table, and theater can satisfy.” In this view, 
nature teaching has not only an intellectual, but a moral 
and spiritual, value; and the author has worked not only 
with this high ideal, but with broad range of knowledge, 
both as to the facts of nature and advanced methods of 
education. 


CQ 
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A Chapter of Church History from South Germany : Being Pas- 
sages from the Life of Johahn Evangelist Georg Lutz, fur- 
merly Parish Priest and Dean in Oberroth, Bavaria. By 


L. W. Scholler. Translated from the German by W. 
Wallis. (8vo, pp. xi, 234. New York: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. $1.25.) 


The body which calls itself the Catholic Apostolic 
Church, and which is called by its unfriends Irvingite, 
made at least two notable converts in Germany. One of 
these wes Professor Thiersch of Marburg, son of the 
eminent Hellenist, and himself somewhat of an authority 
in New Testament history and theology. The other was 
the subject of this biography. He, a Roman Catholic 
by early training, came under the influence of which 
Martin Boos and Bishop Sailer were the representatives, 
and which carried more than one Protestant to Roman 
Catholicism, as well as more than one Roman Catholic 
to Protestantism. Lutz, like Boos, moved on the latter 
line, but afterwards returned to the Roman Catholic 
Church. He then fell in with William Caird, a mem- 
ber of the Catholic Apostolic Church. Caird’s glowing 
picture of the new church, its splendid ritual, its well- 
ordered congregational life, and its claims to derive its 
order from direct aud authoritative inspiration, won Lutz’s 
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affections and swayed his judgment. He 
was called to account for preaching and 
writing in accordance with these new be- 
liefs, deposed from the priesthood, and 
excommunicated. He became the first 
important literary representative of the 
movement in Germany. This chapter of 
church history bas its interest as a glimpse 
into the religious condition of Bavaria at 
a time of spiritual agitation. Lutz claimed 
that some among his Roman Catholic 
parishioners had prophesied the coming 
of new apostles for the restoration of the 
Church. 
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Tennyson: His Art and Relation to Modern 
Life. By Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. (12mo, 
p. v, 616. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
ty $2.) 


Mr. Brooke’s Primer of English Litera- 
ture, his Theology in ‘the English Poets, 
and his unfinished History of English 
Literature, have given him a foremost 
place among English critics. They all 
show him to be singularly fitted to write 
of Tennyson’s literary achievement, as 
being interested in literature equally on 
its artistic and its religious side. The 
theme had been handled by many authors, 
and by none better than Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke, when Mr. Brooke took it. He has 
gone beyond all his predecessors in esti- 
mating Tennyson at his own worth and as 
a social force. He is the first to give due 
prominence to the influence of Frederick 
Maurice on the poet’s hopes and beliefs, 
but there is room to doubt whether the 
poet went beyond his master in that he 
broke with the historic forms of Chris- 
‘tianity, as Maurice did not. Such prog- 
ress is dubious, and still more dubious 
that Tennyson madeit. Mr. Brooke traces 
Tennyson’s limitations to the influence 
exerted by the intensely individual char- 
acter of the time in which he made his 
beginning. Hence the over-military char- 
acter of his patriotism, his failure to sym- 
pathize with the social and political prog- 
ress of thé people, his appeal to war as 
the only power to uplift a nation. He 
finds his strength in his devotion to beauty, 
his interpretation of God and of nature, 
and his insight into gracious, kindly, and 
orderly human living. 


— 


The Life of Charles Loring Brace, Chiefly 
Toid ‘in his Own Letters. Edited by his 
Daughter. With portrait. (Small 8vo, 
pp. xi, 503. New York: Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50.) 


Mr. Brace was known to the public by 
his work and by his works. The former 
was the greater part of the man. His 
labors for the neglected children of our 
greatest city were undertaken with a coura- 
geous faith and carried to a degree of suc- 
cess which are at once unique and inspir- 
ing. This Life shows the progress of his 
work, from its inception in 1853 until his 
death, as it is nowhere else shown. But 
the man could not have accomplished so 
much if he had not been a man of rich and 
helpful character, as these letters, and also, 
less directly, his books, show him to be. 
He lived the life of the age he served, with 
open eyes upon its interests, and borne 
along, sometimes over hastily, by its cur- 
rents of thought. The book discloses a 
man, not of the highest order of ability, 
indeed,—no profound thinker or states- 
manlike leader,—but a man of fine gifts, 
fine discipline of himself, fine service of 
his generation. 

x. 


Hieroglyphic Bibles: Their Origin and His- 
tory. A Hitherto Unwritten Chapter of 
Bibliography, with Facsimile I]lustrations, 
By W. A. Clouston. And a New Hiero- 
giyphie Bible told in Stories. By Fred- 


erick A. aie, ig Rs - xvi, 316; with 
xlix plates. wo : Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. 


This book mais is a record and an 


ties, and as such will attract the attention 
of many. It is a surprise to find how 
much time, pains, and paper have been 
expended in converting the Bible text into 
something like a rebus-puzzle; and Mr. 
Laing has shown how the Bible story may 
be told in a mixture of words and pictures. 
Whether the thing is worth the doing, or 
is a species of misplaced ingenuity, every 
one must judge for himself. That the 
good Book is thus made more attractive to 
the young, there is room to doubt. 


— 


The Church and the Kingdom. By Washing- 


ton Gladden. (16mo, Pak New York 
and Chicago: Flemin Revell Co, 50 
cents.) 


Dr. Gladden very properly emphasizes 
the truth that the kingdom of Christ is a 
bigger thing than his church, and goes on 
to point out the inference that Christi- 
anity is not churchianity, but requires an 
active interest in all social needs and rela- 
tions. In the second part of the book he 
shows that the law of the kingdom is love 
or altruism, and discusses this on various 
sides. Exception might be taken to the 
statement that foolish and indulgent 
parents are excessive in their altruism. 
The over-indulgence of children is at bot- 
tom self-indulgence on the parent’s part, 
—not altruism at all. 


CFD 


Literary Notes and News. 


Lowell Mason, whose 
life ofactivity as organ- 
ist, choir-leader, and composer, did so 
much for the religious music of this coun- 
try, is the subject of two articles in the 
January New England Magazine. One, 
by Francis H. Jenks, gives a detailed ac- 
count of his life and work. The other is 
a brief paper by the veteran Dr. S. F. 
Smith, author of “‘ America,” telling of his 
personal relatfons with Mason. Dr. Smith 
pays him high tribute as a Christian mu- 
sician who was “a leader and prince 
among men,” 


Lowell Mason. 
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Attendance Chart Objectillustrations may 
for have a practical value 
Sunday-Schools. in Sunday-school work 
aselsewhere. A chart, made to show ata 
a glance the comparative attendance at 
Sunday school for one or more years, has 
been copyrighted by August M. Treschow, 
of Treschow & Co., 22 Clinton Street, 
Newark, New Jersey. Each Sunday the 
attendance is recorded on the chart by a 
broad, vertical line, the height of which 
corresponds with the number present at 
school, As the attendance increases, the 
height of the line increases, and vice versa. 
The idea is not a new one, but the chart is 


prove helpful as an incentive to scholars to 

keep the attendance record high. Charts 

are made by the same firm for use in mis- 

sion bands and similar organizations. 

They are furnished in any dimensions de- 

sired, the price varying with the size. 
= 


English Professor Morse Ste- 

and American phens, Cornell’s new 
Students. professor of European 
history from Oxford, is credited with some 
interesting comparisons between English 
and American college students. He con- 
cludes that the average American under- 
graduate takes a more comprehensive 
view of history, has a better grasp of 
its essential facts, and surpasses his Eng- 
lish cousin of corresponding grade in 
power of generalization, but that the 
American student is lamentably deficient 
in his knowledge of details, and also writes 
very poor English. Professor Stephens 





illustration of a group of iiterary curiosi- 
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made in convenient form for use, and may |’ 


graduate students at Cornell were on the 
whole better than similar essays writ- 
ten by English students at Cambridge, 
although he sharply criticised the spell- 
ing, grammar, and generally careless style, 
of the Americans. When, however, he 
set his American students an examina- 
tion of twenty questions concerning dates 
and places, he was overwhelmed by the 
lack of knowledge of facts displayed in 
the answers. More than half the class 
failed to pass the examination, the average 
percentage being about 40, and, as a rule, 
the students who wrote the best essays 
handed in the poorest examination papers. 


-» BUSINESS B35 
‘DEPARTMENT =: 


For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted. At this season of the 
year, when so many subscriptions expire, it is 
impossible to state accurately, at the time of 
going to press, what number of copies will 
be required. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is 80 cents per line for one or more 
insertions, with discount of 10 per cent-on an 
advance order of 1,000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such 
a position in the paper, regularly, as he may 
choose, so far as it will not conflict with earlier 
contracts with other advertisers, nor with the 
Publishers’ idea of the general make-up of the 
advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 
cent upon the regular rates. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fowrteenth page. 








A cough should not be neglected. “ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches” are a simple remedy and 
give immediate relief. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The M uette Building, corner Dearborn 

~-- Adams streets, Chicago, wi T soon show an ex- 

mple of Ceramic Mosaic ‘floors throughout the 

bul at which is sure to supersede all other ma- 

terials for Mosaics, and can be supplied by the 

Chicago Interior Decorating Co., 149 and 150 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. Send for Catalog. 








Mr. GLADSTONE’s ‘famous 
book, “ THE IMPREGNABLE Rock 
oF Hoty Scripture,” naturally 
has met with a very large de- 
mand; but just as the last of 
the original editions was about 
exhausted, Mr. GLADSTONE noti- 
fied the publishers that he had 
made some revisions of the 
original text, and the publishers, 
on receipt of the new matter, 
issued a new and revised edi- 
tion. 





The changes consisted mainly 
of additions, and have their 
value as such, Otherwise, the 
two issues serve the same pur- 
pose. 

When the new edition ap- 
peared, a few copies of the 
original edition remained un- 
sold. These may now be had 
of the publishers at 50 cents 
per copy,—one-half the original 
price,—so long as they last. 
Not more than two copies will 
be sold to any one buyer. Any 
money that may reach us too 
late to secure a copy, or two 
copies, of the book, will be at 
once returned to the sender. 

JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 


Publishers, 





thought the essays written by his under- 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








: A Completed 
} Outline Harmony 
} of the Gospels . . 


By Prof. M. B. Riddle | 


\ Professor Riddle’s ‘ Outline Har- 
mony of the Gospels,” covering the 4 

\ International lessons for the last six 
months of 1894, met with instant | 

f and wide popularity among Bible 
students. Thousands of copies were 


® sold to readers of The Sunday School 
4 Times. : 

Professor Riddle has now prepared § 
§ acompleted Harmony which includes § 


h not only the matter of the first edition, 

@ but the other events of the gospel . 

s story, as related by the four Evan- 

9 gelists. , 

, The priceof the com leted Outline 4 

, has been made very'‘low, in order § 
that any Bible student or any set of 94 





‘ scholars or of teachers may have this 
almost indispensable aid tothe study $ 

. of the life of Christ. It is —————— 
an eight-page pamphlet, . 

® printed on fine paper, and 10¢ 

§ will be mailed to any ad- o§ 

§ dress upon receipt of the ) 

§ price: Single copy, 10 cents ; twenty- 

b five copies, $2; one hundred copies, 

5 “JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 

, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. , 








New Song Book... 
Welcome Songs 


-schools one 6 Tenn. People’s Societies. 
By David C. Cook and artin Towne. Just 
issued, A book of 160 pages. Choice old and new 
music, to meet the demand for a book of popular 
leces at pe ular prices. Much care has been taken 
n the se Rchions, and we 1 assured that no book 
recently issued has more intrinsic merit, or will more 
commend itself to careful consideration. 

Popular Edition, on thin paper, narrow margins in 
ponents anh covers; single copy, 10 cents, - $ 
van ties, r copies by express, no 

% a: Citiered ene pail, iq cents per Gop 
xtra for e xtra on, on heavy pa) 
wide margins. fall cloth binding ; sin le ‘copy, 20 
Brie postpaid; in Ce yz $15 pe hu ubdeed Sopies 
y express, not prepaid ordered by mail, 
for postage. 


3 cents per copy ex 
COOK PUB. CO 


D. Cc. : 
36 Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 


MUSIC FOR MID-WINTER 
For Social Meetings : 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR oem * 
For Revival Meetings 
GOSPEL HYMNS, Nos. 5 and es COMBINED, 
Small Music Type Edition, (45 per 100, 
For Mid-week Meetings and ee oye 
eae SONGS, No. 2, - Cloth, $40 per 100, 
HE BIGLOW & MAIN Co.,, 
76 E. 9th nSt., New York. 216 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 


For Sunday- 





$30 per 100, 





The best and la 
+" ever mi y 
for the purpose 
All dekenian-” 
tions uniting on 
up to 
church music, 


The Century Co, 
Union Sq,, N.Y. 








A New Song Book for Primary Department. 
DEW DROPS 


y E. E. Hewitt, Jno. R. Sweney, W..J. Kirkpatrick. 
Shouid be in the hands of ali rimary teachers, 
mem SOHN by mail, 25 cents; $2.40 per d ozen. 

J.B HOOD, 1024 yr y Street, Putte, Pa. 
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G. S. Rice Music Co., 243 State St., Chicago, lil. 
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“Golden my we No. 1,” 
bath-school son leads all others. It is not 
made up of ol a from other —. Da 80 
ours RLY Author Sample copy, 20 

Author and Publisher, Caleago, am. 


as a successful Sab- 
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Kindergarten Sewing Cards 





For the International 8. 8. lessons, red 
anaes F. Cearts. Price, i0c. Puneter  : i 
$c. per year. Ward & Drumimond,711 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 


For a few weeks only, the statement of circulation 
will be omitted. At this season of the year, when so 
many subscriptions expire, it is impossible to state 
accurately, at the time of going to press, what num- 
ber of copies will be required. 


Terms of Subscription. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates. for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage : 


ONE COPY, OME YEAT,....00s000...s00ccccreesecesrcecseceesee$1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as ~ ay J copies as may be de- 
sired, at the fullowing yearly club rates : 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

Fur five or nrore copies in a package to one address, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and DO names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

‘The papers for a club may be ordered sent perly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 

mage to one address, at fifty cents each, when so 
esired. 

‘The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one t-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 

kage ciubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent 
hat large Packsgee may be divided into smaller 
packages of five or more copies each, if desired. 

FREE COPIES. One free cop 


additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies for in aclubof either 
character. 


‘The free copies for nS e clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 


age. 
ddltions may be made at any time to a club—such 
ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the pronermeaate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

‘ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
Ime as the papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
&® year, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a package to @ separate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it has over six months torun. When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end ofthe subscription. If 
= e club subscriber intends tochange hisor her 

dress fora few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, as long as desifed, at the rate of three cents 
per week 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 

ice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
#0n than the one who sent the previous subscription 
Such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
TORMOS LAKE FORE BWY...5.0.00000.00000 scdosocrceores secceese 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 

rs for a club will invariably be discontinued at ite 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 

Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 

pers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

kage to one address, whicbever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
ee S be mailed direct from Philadeiphie to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Don’t Forget 
that when you buy Scott’s Emul- 
sion you are not getting a secret 
mixture gontaining worthless or 
harmful drugs. 

Scott’s Emulsion cannot be se- 
cret, for an analysis reveals all there 
is in it. Consequently the en- 
dorsement of the medical world 
means something. 


Emulsion 


overcomes Wasting, promotes the 
making of Solid Flesh, and gives 
Vital Strength. It has no equal as 
a relief for Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, Weak Lungs, Consumption, 
Scrofula, Anaemia, Emaciation, and 
Wasting Diseases of Children. 
Scott & Bowne, N.Y. Alldruggists. 50c.and $1. 


SAVES MONEY! 
DO YOUR OWN sakes money print. 
ing for others. 'Type- 
setting easy, printed 
rules, Stamp for cat- 
& alog, ge type, 
, ete. to factory. 
Press for printing) “risky & CO 
@ simall paper $40, > yeriden, Conn, 
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Alaska Stove Lifter. 
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Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 


Friendship the Master-Passion. ,,4 Dees cuits nate wid bis. 


a force in the world. 


The Knightly Soldier. ,A0?sqnty. 


Price, $1.50. 
Union. Jost the book for wide-awake young men, 
associations, 


The Blood Covenant. 


pages (548% inches). Price, $2. 


Kadesh-barnea. 


413 pages (79% inches), richly bound in cloth and enclosed in a box. 


Price, $3. 


biography of Major Henry Ward Camp. New and 
323 pages (54 8 inches), illustrated. 


This is the life-story of an exceptionally fine specimen of the best student-soldier of the 


for Sanday-school libraries and for young men’s 


An examination of a primitive rite, and its bearings on 
Scripture. 
treatise, but it presents primitive facts by which theological opinions must 


speaking, a theological 
tested. A book of 390 


This is not, strictl 


The importance and probable site of Kadesh-barnea, with a story 
of a hunt for it, including studies of the route of the exodus and the 


southern boundary of the Holy Land. The book has rare value and fascination for biblical students, 


and for the unlearned Bible reader. 
and four full-page illustrations. 


A Lie Never Justifiable. 


duty of veracity, and of the sin of lying, in the light 
and of centuries of discussion. A book 
published, Price, g:. 


Price, $3. 


4 


It is also an attractive story of adventure quite out of the usual 
experience of travelers, even in the desert of the Wanderings. 


478 pages (744X9 inches). Two maps 


A study in ethics. Dr. Trumbull proves his 


thesis by a careful and vigorous treatment of the 


of Bible teachings, of the moral sense of mankind, 


of 250 pages (47 inches), bound in cloth, gilt top. Just 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Personality of 
Childhood. 


[From “ Childhood in Literature and Art,” by 
Horace E. Scudder. ] 


HAVE said that every great renais- 

sance has left its record in the recog- 
nition which childhood receives in litera- 
ture and art. I add that the scope and 
profundity of that renaissance may be 
measured by the form which this recog- 
nition takes, At the birth of Christianity 
the pregnant sentences, “ Except ye be- 
come as little children ye shall not enter 
the kingdom of heaven,” ‘‘ For of such is 
the kingdom of heaven,” “ Verily I say 
unto you, their angels do always behold 
the face of my Father in heaven,” sound 
a depth unreached before. They were, 
like other words from the same source, 
veritable prophecies, the perfect fulfil- 
ment of which waits the perfect manifesta- 
tion of the Sonof man, At the Renais- 
sance, when medievalism gave way before 
modern life, art reflected the hopes of 
mankind in the face of a divine child. 
At the great Revolution, when, amidst 
fire and blood, the new life of humanity 
stood revealed, an unseen hand again 
took a little child, and placed him in the 
midst of men. It was reserved for an 
English poet to be the one who most 
clearly discerned the face of the child. 
Himself one of the great order of angels, 
he beheld in the child the face of God. I 
may be pardoned, I trust, for thus read- 
ing in Western tashion the meaning of 
the Oriental phrase which I find has per- 
plexed theologians and biblical critics, 
Was it any new disclosure which the 
Christ made if he merely said that the at- 
tendant ministers of children always be- 
held the face of the Father in heaven? 
Was it not the very property of such an- 
gelic nature that it should see God? But 
was it not rather a revelation to the crass 
minds of those who thrust children aside; 
that the angels who moved between the 
Father of spirits and these new comers 
into the world saw in their faces a wit- 
ness to their divine origin? They saw 
the Father repeated in the child. 

When Wordsworth published his “ Lyri- 
cal Ballads,” a storm of ridicule fell upon 
them. In that age, when the old and the 
new were clashing with each other on 
every hand, so stark a symbol of the new 
as these ballads presented could not fail 
to furnish an objective point for criticism 
which was born of the old.... 

Before Wordsworth, the child, in litera- 
ture, was almost wholly considered as one 
of a group, as a part of a family, and 
only those phases of childhood were 
treated which were obvious to the most 
cafeless observer. Wordsworth — and 
here is the notable fact—was the first de- 
liberately to conceive of childhood as a 
distinct, individual element of human 
life. He first, to use a truer phase, appre- 
hended the personality of childhood. ... 

Wordsworth discovers in childhood the 
germ of humanity; he sees there thoughts, 
emotions, activities, sufferings, which are 
miniatures of the maturer life—but he 
sees more than this, and deeper. To him 
the child is not a pigmy man; it has a 
life of its own, out of which something 
even may pass, when childhood is left 
behind. Itjs not the ignorant innocence 
of childhood, the infantile grace, which 
holds him, but a certain childish posses- 
sion, in which he sees a spiritual presence 
obscured in conscious youth. Landor, in 
one of his “Imaginary Conversations,” 
stoutly asserts a similar fact when he 
says: “Children are not men or women; 
they are almost as different creatures, in 
many respects, as if they never were to be 
one or the other; they are as unlike as 
buds. are unlike flowers, and almost as 
blossoms are unlike fruits.” 

In all this again, in this echo of the di- 
vine which Wordsworth hears in the voice 
of childhood, there is reference, psycho- 
logically, to his own personal experience. 
Yet why should we treat that as ruled out of 
evidence, which only one here and another 
there acknowledgesas a partof his history? 
Is it not fairer, more reasonable, to take 
the experience of a profound poet as the 
basis of spiritual truth than the negative 
testimony of those whose eyes lack the 
wondrous power of seeing? In the preface 
to his ode, “ Intimations of Tmmortalityv 


from the Recollections of Early Child- 
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hood,” Wordsworth declares, with great 
earnestness : 

‘“‘ To the attentive and competent reader 
the whole sufficiently explains itself; but 
there may be no harm in adverting here 
to particular feelings or experiences of my 
own mind, on which the structure of the 
poem partly rests. Nothing was more 
difficult for me in childhood than to admit 
the notion of death as a state applicable 
to my own being. I have said eleewhere— 


“* A simple child 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know ot death !’ 


But it was not so much from feelings of 
animal vivacity that my difficulty came, 
as from a sense of the indomitableness of 
the spirit within me, I used to brood 
over the stories of Enoch and Elijah, and 
“almost to persuade myself that, whatever 
might become of others, I should be trans- 
lated, in something of the same way, to 
heaven. With a feeling congenial to this, 
I was often unable to think of external 
existence, and I communed with all that 
I saw as something not apart from, but 
inherent in, my Own immaterial nature. 
Many times, while going to school, have I 
grasped at a wall or tree to recall myself 
trom the abyss of idealism to the reality. 
At that time I was afraid of such processes. 
In later periods of life I have deplored, as 
we all have reason to do, a subjugation of 
an opposite character.” : 

Here Wordsworth defends the philoso- 
phy of the poem by making it an induc- 
tion from his own experience. There will 
be found many to question its truth, be- 
cause they have no recollections which 
correspond with the poet’s; and others 
who will claim that the poem is but a 
fanciful argument in behalf of the philo- 
sophic heresy of a pre-existent state. In 
my judgment, Wordsworth’s preface is 
somewhat misleading by its reference to 
this theory, although he has furnished 
hints in the same preface of his more in- 
tegral thought. AsI have noticed before, 
his artistic presentation is truer and more 
final than his exegesis. Whoever reads 
this great ode is aware of the rise and fall 
of the tide of thought; he hears the poet 
reasoning with himself; he sees him pass- 
ing in imagination out of childhood into 
age, yet constantly recovering himself to 
fresh perception of the immortality which 
transcendsearthly life. Itis visible child- 
hood, with its intimation of immortality, 
which brings to the poet, not regret for 
what is irretrievably lost, but firmer faith 
in the reality of the unseen and eternal, 
The confusion into which some have been 
cast by the ode arises from their bringing 
to the idea of immortality the time con- 
ception; they conceive the poet to be hint- 
ing of an indefinite time antedating the 
child’s birth, an indefinite time extending 
beyond the man’s death, whereas Words- 
worth’s conception of immortality rests in 
the indestructibility of spirit by any tem- 
poral or earthly conditions,—an indestruc- 
tibility which even implies an absence of 
begianing as well as of ending. 


“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” 


he declares, It is the investment of this 
visible life by an unseen, unfelt, yet real 
spiritual presence, for which he contends, 
and he maintains that the inmost con- 
sciousness of childhood bears witness to 
this truth; this consciousness fades as the 
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Samples and booklet on “* How to Bind the Dress 
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The S. H. & M. Co., 131 Spring St., N.Y. 
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papers and have them in convenient form for reference. 
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Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, r5 cents additional. 
If mailed, 15 cents each additional, 


An excellent Binder, although very plain, 


Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional for mailing. 
Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 10 cents each additional. 


The flexible Binder makes a handier volume for the reader, while the stiff Binder may 
be somewhat better for the permanent preservation of the papers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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earthly life penetrates the soul, yet it is 
there, and recurs in sudden moments. 


“* Hence in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the Children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 


In thus connecting childhood with the 
highest hope of the human race, Words- 
worth was repeating the note which twice 
before had been struck in great epochs of 
history. This third renaissance was the 
awaking of the human soul to a sense of 
the common ~~ and duties of humanity, 
the dignity and worth of the Person. 
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. Py @ thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
ful application of the fine proper. 
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It is not only the purest, sweet- 
est and most refreshing of nurser 
soaps, but it contains delicate emol- 
lient properties, which purify and 
beautify the skin, and prevent skin 
blemishes occasioned by imperfect 
cleansing and use of impure soap. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. PoTten 
Drue anv Cem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
aa“ All About Baby’s Skin,” free. 
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“MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES.” 


Clean your house betimes, and do it with 


SAPOLIO. 


If you would use Sapolio every week in the year 
the dirt in a house would be kept down and when 
house-cleaning time came it would be « pleasant 
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GREAT ADVANTAGES IN 
DRESS GOODS 


‘We have arranged gnd re-marked 
about 150 lines of low and medium 
price Dress Goods, giving our customers 
the full benefit of the reduction made 
possible by the New Tariff. 

All-wool Albatross, 25 cents per yard ; 
neat. Checked W oolens, in all the favorite 
mixtures, 25 cents per yard; Pretty Silk 
and Wool Mixtures, 45 cents per yard. 

English Storm Serge, 50 cents per 
yard ; a line of Curly Cheviot, 54 inches 
wide, 75 cents per yard ; great value. 

“On Special Tables: A collection of 
valuable goods from the main floor, in 
lengths suitable for School Dresses. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


BROADWAY & 1th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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With New Helps, Maps, 
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The Most Complete Biblical 
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Eight studies in child life, with de- 
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